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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Anne of Geeierstein. Vv 

Frriine the general interest attached to Sir 
Walter Scott’s first appearance upon German 

, our readers will not be surprised to 
Cris wy bicheble wach tone ae big te- 
Jescope in that direction, and caught a distinct 
view of the rising luminous body. Fortu- 
nately for us, too, it happens that, under the 
title ‘of Bonnerhugel’s WWarratibe, we have a 
wild tale, told by a remarkable Swiss to the 
English hero of the romance, respecting the 
house and’ ancestry of the heroine ; which is 
just of a fitting length for the Literary Ga- 
sete, and which we have great pleasure in pre- 
senting to the public as a specimen of the mys- 
teries, so finely and characteristically dwelt 
upon by the celebrated author of Anne of 
Geierstein. The following is the entire le- 


wn Tala ou, (said Rudolf) that the lords of 
Arbeim, though from father to son they were 
notoriously to secret studies, were, ne- 
vertheless, like the other German nobles, fol- 
lowers of war and the chase. This was pecu- 


pt the: of, su 
an animal, so I will content myself with saying 
his colour was jet-black, without a hair of 
white either on his face’or feet. For this’ rea- 
son, and the-wildness of his disposition, his 
master had termed him Apollyon ; a circam- 
stance which was secretly considered as tending 
-to sanction the evil reports which touched the 
house of Arnheim, being, it was said, the 
naming of a favourite animal after a foul fiend. 
It chanced, one November day, that the baron 
had been hunting in the forest, and did not 
reach home till night-fall. There were no 
guests with him, for, as I hinted to you before, 
the castle of Arnheim seldom received any other 
than those from whom its inhabitants aes to 
in augmentation of knowledge. The nm 
aul: alone in his hall, illuminated with 
cressets and torches. His one hand held a 
volume covered with characters unintelligible 
to all save himself. The other rested on the 
marble table, on which was placed a flask of 
Tokay wine. A page stood in respectful at- 
tendance near the bottom of the large and dim 
apartment, and no sound was heard save that 
of the night wind, when it sighed mournfully 
through the rusty coats of mail, and waved the 
tattered banners which were the tapestry of the 
feudal hall. At once the footstep of a person 
was heard ascending the stairs in haste and tre- 
idation ; the door of the hall.was thrown vio- 
open, and, terrified to a degree of @catasy, 
Caspar, the head of the baron’s stable, or his 
master of horse, stumbled up almost te the 
foot of the table at which his lord was seated, 
with the exclamation in his mouth,—‘ My lord, 


such | of steeds. As he app 
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means this folly ?’ said the baron, arising, sur- 
prised and disp at an interruption so un- 
usual. * Let me endure your displeasure,’ said 
Caspar, ‘ if I speak not truth! Apollyon——’ 
Here he paused. ‘ Speak out, thou frightened 
fool,’ said the baron ; ‘ is my horse sick, or in- 
jured ?? The master of the stalls again gasped 
forth the word ‘ Apollyon !’ * Say on,’ said the 
baron ; ‘ were Apollyon in presence personally, 
it were nothing to shake a brave man’s mind.’ 
‘ The devil,’ answered the master of the horse, 
is in Apollyon’s stall!’ ‘ Fool !’ exclaimed the 
nobleman, snatching a torch from the wall ; 
‘ what is it that could have turned thy brain 
in such silly fashion? Things like thee, 
that are born to serve us, should hold their 
brains on a firmer tenure, for our sakes, if not 
for that of their worthless selves.” As he 
spoke, he crossed the court-yard of the castle, 
to visit the stately range of stables which oc. 
cupied all the lower part of the quadrangle on 
one side. He entered, where. fifty gallant 
steeds stood in rews, on each side of the 
ample hall. At the side of each stall hung the 
weapons of offence and defence’of a man-at- 
farms, as bright as\constant attention could 
make them, tog@ 
formed the "3 under garment. 
baron, followed by ene or two of the domestics, 
at the 


who had 
unusual alarm betwigt"the* rews 
thestail of his fa- 
vourite horse, which was the uppermost of the 
right-hand row, the good steed neither neighed, 
nor shook his head, nor stamped with his foot, 
nor gave the usual signs of joy at his lord’s 
approach 3 a faint moaning, as if he implored 
assistance, was the only acknowledgment of the 
baron’s presence. Sir Herman held up the 
torch, .and discovered that there was indeed a 
tall dark figure standing in the stall, resting 
his hand og the horse’s shoulder. ‘ Who art 
thou,’ said*the baron, ‘ and what dost thou 
here ?? “I seek refuge and hospitality,’ re- 
plied the stranger; ‘ and I conjure thee to 
‘grant it m’, by the shoulder of thy horse, and 
by theedg: of thy sword, and so as they may 
never fail /hee when thy need is at the utmost.’ 
‘ Thou ax, then, a brother of the Sacred Fire,’ 
said Baon Herman of Arnheim; ‘ and I 
may no‘ refuse thee the refuge which thou 
requires of me, after the ritual of the Per- 
sian Mgi. .From whom, and for what length 
of tim, dost thou crave my protection ?’ 
* Frorthose,’ replied the stranger, ‘ who shall 
arriven quest of me before the morning cock 
shall ‘ow, and for the full space of a year and 
a dayfrom this period.’ ‘I may not refuse 
thee, said the baron, ‘ consistently with m 
oathand my honour. For a year and a day 
willbe thy pledge, and thou shalt share with 
me ‘oof and chamber, wine and food. But 
the, too, must obey the law of Zoroaster, 
with, as it says, Let the stronger protect the 
wéker brother, says also, Let the wiser instruct 
th brother who hath less knowledge. I am 
tk stronger, and thou shalt be safe under my 


with the buff-coat which } relief 
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instruct me in the more secret mysteries. 
* You mock your servant,’ said the strange 
visitor ; ‘ but if aught is known to Dannische- 
mend which can avail Herman, his instructions 
shall be as those of a father to a son.’ ‘ Come 
forth then from thy place of refuge,’ said the 
Baron of Arnheim: ‘I swear to thee by the 
sacred fire which lives without terrestrial fuel, 
and by the fraternity which is. betwixt us, and 
by the shoulder of my horse, and the edge of 
my good sword, I will be thy warrand for a 
year and a day, if so far my power shall extend.’ 
The stranger came forth accordingly ; and those 
who saw the singularity of his appearance, 
scarce wondered at the fears of Caspar, the 
stall-master, when he found such a person in 
the stable, by what. mode of entrance he was 
unable to coneeive. When he reached the 
lighted hall towhich the baron conducted him, 
Oe Cy ee tenenrel 
guest, the appeared to-he very tall, 
and of a dignified a His dress mn Asia- 
tic, being a caftap, oF gown, like 
that worn by Armenians, 'and @ lofty square 
cap, covered with the-woel of lambs. 
Every article .@f the dress was - , which 

e to the long white beard that flowed 
over his bosom. . Hie gown was fastened 
a sash of black silk in which, 


to glow with such. liveliness, as 
if the gem itself had emitted the rays which it 
only reflected back. To the offer of refresh- 
ment, the stranger replied, ‘ Bread F may not 
eat, water shall not moisten my lips, until the 
avenger shall have passed by the threshold,’ 
The baron commanded the lamps tobe. trim. 
med and fresh torches to be lighted, and send- 
ing his whole household to rest, remained 
seated in the hall along with the stranger, 
his suppliant. At the dead hour of midnight, 
the gates of the castle were shaken as by a 
whirlwind, and a voice, as if of a herald, was 
heard to demand his lawful prisoner, Dannis- 
chemend, the son of Hali. The warder then 
heard a lower window of the hall thrown open, 
and could distinguish his master’s voice ad- 
dressing the person who had thus summoned 
the castle. But the night was-se dark that he 
might not see the speakers, the. language 
which they used was either entirely foreign, or 
so largely interspersed with” strange, words, 
that he could not understand’ syllable which 
they said. . Scarce five minutes elapsed, 
when he who was without again elevated his 
voice as before, and. said.ia German,, ‘ For a 
year and a day, then, I forbear my forfeiture ; 
— but coming for it when that time shall elapse, 
I come for my right, and will no longer be with- 
stood.” From period Dannischemend, the 
Persian, was a constant guest at the castle of 
Arnheim, and, indeed, never for any purpose 


eg s 








Py lord, 4 fiend jg in the stable!’ ‘ What 


Lptection.; byt thou art the wiser, and must. 


crossed the drawbridge. His amusements, or 


studies, seemed centred in the library of the 
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castle, and in the laboratory, where the baron 
sometimes toiled in conjunction with him for 
many hours together. e inhabitants of the 
castle could find no fault in the Magus, or Per- 


sian, excepting his apparently dispensing with | sage 


the ordinances of religion, since he neither 
went to mass nor confession, nor attended 
upon other religious ceremonies. 
lain did indeed profess himself satisfied with 
the state of the stranger’s conscience ; but it 
had been long suspected that the worthy eccle- 
siastic held his easy office on the very reason- 
able condition of approving the principles and 
asserting the orthodoxy of all guests whom the 
baron invited.to share his hospitality. It was 
observed that Dannischemend was rigid in 
paying his devotions, by prostrating himself 
in the first rays of the rising sun, and that he 
constructed a silver lamp of the most beautiful 
proportions, which he placed on a pedestal, 
representing a truncated column of marble, 
having its base sculptured with hieroglyphical 
imagery. With what essences he fed this 
‘flame was unknown to all, unless perhaps to 
the baron; but the flame was more steady, 
pure, and lustrous, than any which was ever 
seen, excepting the sun of heaven itself, and 
it was generally believed that Dannischemend 
made it an object of worship in the absence 
of that blessed luminary. Nothing else was 
observed of him, unless that his morals seemed 
severe, his gravity extreme, his general mode 
of life very temperate, and his fasts and vigils 
of frequent recurrence. Except on particular 
occasions, he spoke to no one of the castle 
but the baron; ‘but as he had money and 
was liberal, he was regarded by the domes- 
tics with awe indeed, but without fear or dis- 
like. Winter was succeeded by spring, summer 
brought her flowers, and autumn her fruits, 
which ripened and were fading, when a foot- 
page, who. sometimes attended them in the 
laboratory ‘to @nder manual assistance when 
required, heard the Persian say to the Baron 
of Arnheim, ‘ You will do well, my son, to 
mark my words; for my lessons to you are 
drawing to an end, and there is no power on 
earth which can longer postpone my fate.’ 
* Alas, my master!’ said the baron, ‘ and 
must I then lose the benefit of your direction, 
just when your guiding hand becomes neces- 
sary to place me on the very pinnacle of the 
temple of wisdom?’ ‘* Be not discouraged, 
my son,’ answered the sage ; ‘ I will bequeath 
the task of perfecting you in your studies to 
my daughter, who vil come hither on pur- 
pose. But remember, if you value the per- 
manence of your family, look not upon her as 
aught else than a helpmate in aay studies 5 
for if you forget the instructress in the beavty 
of the maiden, you will be buried with your 
sword and your shield, as the last male of 
your house; and farther evil, believe me, 
will arise ; for such alliances never come to a 
happy issue, of which my own is an example.— 
But, hush, we are observed.’ The house- 
hold of the castle of Arnheim having but few 
things to interest them, were the more eager 
observers of those which came under their 
notice; and when the termination of the 

od when the Persian was to receive shelter 
in the castle began to approach, some of the 
inmates, under various pretexts, but which 
resolved into very terrdér, absconded,—while 
others held themselves in of some 
striking and terrible catastrophe. None such, 
however, took place; and, on the expected 
anniv . long ere the witching hour of 
age ge emend terminated his visit 
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from the gate in the guise of an ordinary tra- 
veller. The baron had meantime taken leave 
of his tutor with many marks of regret, and 
some which amounted even to sorrow. The 
Persian comforted him by a long whisper, 
of which the last part only was heard,—‘ By 
the first beam of sunshine she will be with 
Be kind to her, but not over kind.’ 
He then departed, and was never again seen 
or heard of in the vicinity of Arnheim. The 
baron was observed during all the day after 
the departure of the stranger to be particularly 
melancholy. He remained, contrary to his 
custom, in the great hall, and neither visited 
the library nor the laboratory, where he could 
no longer enjoy the company of his departed 
instructor. At dawn of the ensuing morning, 
Sir Herman summoned his page; and, con- 
ti to his habits, which used to be rather 

less in respect of apparel, he dressed him- 
self with great accuracy; and, as he was in 
the prime of life, and of a noble figure, he had 
reason to be satisfied with his appearance. 
Having performed his toilet, he waited till the 
sun had just appeared above the horizon, and, 
taking from the table the key of the laboratory, 
which the page believed must have lain there 
all night, he walked thither, followed by his 
attendant. At the door the baron made a 
pause, arid seemed at one time to doubt whether 
he should not send away the page, at another 
to hesitate whether he should open the door, 
as one might do who expected some strange 
sight within. He pulled ap resolution, how- 
ever, turned the key, threw the door open, 
and entered. The page pllowed close behind 
his master, and was astmished to the point 
of extreme terror at wha he beheld, although 
the sight, however extmordinary, had in it 
nothing save what wag agreeable and lovely. 
The silver lamp was extinguished, or removed 
from its pedestal, where stood in place of it a 
most beautiful — figure in the Persian 
costume, ih which the colour of pink predomi- 
nated. But she wore no turban or head-dress 
of any kind, saving a blue riband drawn 
through her auburn hair, and secured by a gold 
clasp, the outer side of which was ornamented 
by a superb opal, which, amid the changing 
lights peculiar to that gem, displayed a slight 
tinge of red, like a spark of fire. The figure 
of this young person was rather under the 
middle size, but perfectly well formed; the 
eastern dress, with the wide trowsers gathered 
round the ankles, made visible the smallest and 
most beautiful feet which had ever been seen, 
while hands and arms of the most perfect sym- 
metry were partly seen from undet the folds of 
the robe. The little lady’s countenance was 
of a lively and expressive characte, in which 
spirit and wit seemed to predominat ; and the 
quick dark eye, with its beautifully frmed eye- 
brow, seemed to presage the arch nmark, to 
which the rosy and half-smiling lipappeared 
ready to give utterance. The pegstal on 
which she stood, or rather was perchd, would 
have appeared unsafe had any figuréheavier 
than her own been placed there. But, owever 
she had been transported thither, she semed to 
rest on it as lightly and safely as a \innet, 
when it has dropped from the sky on thepndril 
of a rose-bud. ‘The first beam of thetising 
sun, falling through a window directly )ppo- 
site to the pedestal, increased | the eff@ of 
this beautiful figure, which remained as mgon- 
less as if it had been carved in marble. Bhe 
only expressed her sense of the Baron of yn- 
heim’s presence by something of a quer 
respiration, and a deep blush, accompanied y a 


———————————— 
Arnheim might have for expecting to see som, 
such object as now presen;ed its actual 
the degree of beauty which it exhibited was 9 
much beyond his expectation, that for an in. 
stant he stood without breath or motion. 4; 
once, however, he seemed to recollect that jt 
was his duty to welcome the fair stranger t 
his castle, and to relieve her from her precarious 
situation. He stepped forward accordingly 
with the words of welcome on his tongue, and 
was extending his arms to lift her from the 
pedestal, which was nearly six feet high ; but 
the light and active stranger merely accepted 
the support of his hand, and descended on the 
floor as light and as safe as if she had been 
formed of gossamer. It was, indeed, only 
the momentary pressure of her little hand, that 
the Baron of Arnheim was made sensible tha; 
he had to do with a being of flesh and blood, 
*T am come as I have been commanded,’ she 
said, pane = around her: ‘ you must 
a strict and diligent mistr and I ho 
the credit of an ateensive peel’ Anon 
arrival of this singular and interesting being 
in the castle of Arnheim, various alterations 
took place within the interior of the household, 
A lady of high rank and small fortune, the re. 
spectable widow of a count of the empire, who 
was the baron’s blood relation, received and ac. 
cepted an invitation to preside over her kins. 
man’s domestic affairs, and remove, by her 
countenance, any suspicions which might arise 
from the presence of Hermione, as the beautiful 
Persian was generally called. The countess 
Waldstetten carried her complaisance so far, 
as to be present on almost all occasions, whether 
in the laboratory or library, when the Baron of 
Arnheim received lessons from, or 
studies with, the young and lovely tutor, who 
had been thus strangely substituted for the 
aged Magus. If this lady’s report was tobe 
trusted, their pursuits were of a most extraor- 
dinary nature, and the results which she some. 
times witnessed were such as to create fear as 


cated them from practising unlawful arts, or 
overstepping the boundaries of natural science. 


coun 


found her deeply impressed with the truths of 


When asked regarding her knowledge of lan- 
guages and science, he answered that he had 
been attracted to Arnheim by the most extra- 
vagant reports on these points, but that he 
must return confessing ‘ the half thereof had 
not been told unto him.’ In consequence of 
this indisputable testimony, the sinister reports 
which had been occasioned by the singular ap- 
pearance of the fair stranger, were in a great 
measure lulled to sleep, especially as her amiable 
manners won the involuntary good-will of every 
one that approached her. Meantime a marked 
alteration —— to take place in the interviews 
between the lovely tutor and her pupil. These 
were conducted with the same caution as before, 
and never, so far as could be observed, took 
place without the presence of the countess of 


Waldstetten, or some other third person of © 


respectability. But the scenes of these meet- 


ings were no longer the scholar’s library, or 


the chemist’s laboratory ;—the gardens, the 
groves, were resorted to for amusement, and 
parties of hunting and fishing, with evenings 





slight smile. Whatever reason the of 





the castle of Arnheim, by riding away 


spent in the dance, seemed to annoumee that 





well as surprise. But she accordingly vindi. | 


A better judge of such matters, the Bishop of | 
Bamberg hitnself, made a visit to Arahee, on | 
purpose to witness the wisdom of which so 

much was reported through the whole Rhine. © 
He conversed with Hermione, and © 


religion, and so perfectly acquainted with its 
doctrines, that he compared her to a doctor of © 
theology in the dress of an Eastern dancing,gitl. © 
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LT 
studies of wisdom were for a time aban- 
doned for the pursnits of pleasure. It was not 
difficult to guess the meaning of this; the 
Baron of Arnheim and his fair guest, speaking 
a language different from all others, could enjoy 
their private conversation, even athid all the 
tumult of gaiety around them; and no one was 
surprised to hear it formally announced, after 
a few weeks of gaiety, that the fair Persian 
.was to’ be wedded to the Baron of Arnheim. 
The manners of this fascinating young person 
were so pleasing, her conversation so ani- 
mated, her wit so keen, yet so well tempered 
with good nature and modesty, that, notwith- 
standing her unknown origin, her high fortune 
attracted less envy than might have been ex- 
pected in a case so singular. Above all, her 
generosity amazed = wan ie Se _~ 
the persons who ap er. er 
op de to be caakdan, for the jewels 
which she distributed among her fair friends 
would otherwise have left her without orna- 
ments for herself. These good qualities, her 
liberality above all, together with a simplicity 
of thought and character, which formed a beau- 
tiful contrast to the depth of acquired know- 
ledge which she was well known to possess,— 
these, and ber total want of ostentation, made 
her superiority be pardoned among her com- 
panions. Still there was notice taken of some 
peculiarities, exaggerated perhaps by envy, 
which seemed to draw a mystical distinction 
between the beautiful Hermione and the mere 
mortals with whom she lived and conversed. 
In the merry dance she was so unrivalled in 
lightness and agility, that her performance 
seemed that of an aerial being. She could, 
without suffering from her exertion, continue 
the pleasure till she had tired out the most 
active revellers; and even the young Duke of 
Hochspringen, who was reckoned the most 
indefatigable at that exer¢ise in Germany, bav- 
ing been her partner for half an hour, was 
compelled to break off the dance and throw 
himself, totally exhausted, on a couch, ex- 
claiming he had been dancing not with a wo- 
man, but with an ignis fatuus. Other whis- 
pers averred, that while she played with her 
young companions in the labyrinth and mazes 
of the castle gardens at hide-and-seek, or simi- 
lar games of activity, she became animated 
with the same supernatural alertness which 
was supposed to inspire her in the dance. She 
appeared her companions, and va- 
nished from them with a degree of rapidity 
which was inconceivable; and hedges, treillage, 
or such like obstructions, were surmounted by 
her in a manner which the most vigilant eye 
could not detect; for, after being observed on 
the other side of the barrier at one instant, in 
another she was beheld close beside the specta- 
tor. In such moments, when her eyes spar- 
kled, her cheeks reddened, and her whole 
frame became animated, it was pretended that 
the opal clasp amid her tresses, the ornament 
which she never Jaid aside, shot forth the little 
spark, or tongue of flame, which it always dis- 
played, with an increased vivacity, In the 
same manner, if in the twilight hall the con- 
versation of Hermione became unusually ani- 
mated, it was believed that the jewel became 
brilliant, and even displayed a twinkling and 
flashing gleam which seemed to be emitted by 
the gem itself, and not produced in the usual 
manner, by the reflection of some external 
light. Her maidens were also heard to sur- 
mise, that when their mistress was agitated by 
any hasty or brief resentment (the only weak. 


ness of temper which she was ever observed to he 


flash from the mystic brooch, as if it sympa- 
thised with the wearer’s emotions. The women 
who attended on her toilette farther reported, 
that this gem was never removed but for a few 
minutes, when the baroness’s hair was combed 
out ; that she was unusually pensive and silent 
during the time it was laid aside, and particu. 
larly apprehensive when any liquid was brought 
near it. Even if the use of holy water at the 
door of the churth, she was observed to omit 
the sign of the c#oss on the forehead, for fear, 
it was supposed: of the water touching the 
valued jewel. These singular reports did not 
prevent the marriage of the Baron of Arnheim 
from proceeding as had been arranged. It was 
celebrated in the usual form, and with the ut- 
most splendour, and the young couple seemed 
to commence a life of happiness rarely to be 
found on earth. In the course of twelve months 
the lovely baroness presented her husband with 
a daughter, which was to be christened Sibylla, 
after the count’s mother. As the health of the 
child was excellent, the ceremony was post- 
poned till the recovery of the mother from her 
confinement ; many were invited to be present 
on the oceasion, and the castle was thronged 
with company. It happened that amongst the 
guests was an old lady, notorious for playing 
in private society the part of a malicious fairy 
in a minstrel’s tale. This was the Baroness 
of Steinfeldt, famous in the neighbourhood for 
her insatiable curiosity and overweening pride. 
She had not beea many days in the castle, ere, 
by the aid of a fzmale attendant, who acted as 
an intelligencer, she had made herself mistress 
of all that was heard, said, or suspected, con- 
cerning the peculiarities of the Baroness Her- 
mione. It was on the morning of the day 
appointed for the christening, while the whole 
company were assembled in the hall, and wait- 
ing till the bargness should appear, to pass 
with them to the that there arose be- 
tween the censorious and haughty dame whom 
we have just mentioned and the Countess 
Waldstetten a violent discussion concerning 
some point of disputed precedence. It was re- 
ferred to the Baron von Arnheim, who decided 
in favour of the countess. Madame de Stein- 
feldt instantly ordered her palfrey to be pre- 
pared, and her attendants to mount. ‘ I leave 
this place,’ she said, ‘ which a good Christian 
ought never to have entered; I leave a house 
of which tke master is a sorcerer, the mistress 
a demon whe dares not cross her brow with 
holy wate’, and their trencher companion one 
who for 4 wretched pittance is willing to act 
as matel-maker between a wizard and an in- 
carnatefiend !’ She then departed, with rage 
in her,countenance and spite in her heart. 
The Biron of Arnheim then stepped forward, 
and dmanded of the knights and gentlemen 
aroun, if there were any among them who 
wouk dare to make good with his sword the 
infarous falsehoods thrown upon himself, his 
spout, and his kinswoman. There was a 
gental answer, utterly refusing to defend the 
Bamess of Steinfeldt’s words in so bad a 
cave, and universally testifying the belief of 
thecompany that she spoke in the spirit of 
caimny and falsehood. ‘ Then let that lie 
fa to the ground which no man of co 

wi hold up,’ said the Baron of Arnheim; 
‘nly, all who are here this morning shall be 
sisfied whether the Baroness Hermione doth 
¢ doth not share the rites of Christianity.’ 
he Countess of Waldstetten made anxious 
gus to him while he spoke thus; and when 
ae crowd permitted her to approach near him, 
was heard to whisper,—‘ O, be not rash ! 





display), they could observe dark-red sparks 


terious about that opal talisman ; be prudent, 
and let the matter pass by.” The baron, who 
was in a more towering passion than well be. 
came the wisdom to which he made pretence— 
although it will be perhaps allowed that an 
affront so public, and in such a time and 
place, was enough to shake the prudence of the 
most staid and the philosophy of the most wise 
—answered sternly and briefly, ‘ Are you, too, 
such a fool ?’ and retained his purpose. The 
Baroness of Arnheim at this moment entered 
the hall, looking just so pale from her late 
confinement as to render her lovely counte- 
nance more interesting, if less animated, than 
usual, Having paid her compliments to the 
assembled company, with the most graceful 
and condescending attention she was beginning 
to inquire why Madame de Steinfeldt was not 
present, when her husband made the signal for 
the company to move forward to the chapel, 
and lent the baroness his arm to bring up the 
rear. The chapel was nearly filled by the 
splendid company, and all eyes were bent on 
their host and hostess as they entered the place 

of devotion immediately after four young ladies, 

who supported the infant babe in a light and 

beautiful litter. As they passed the threshold, 

the baron dipt his finger in the font-stone and 

offered holy water to his lady, who accepted it, 

as usual, by touching his finger with her own. 

But then, as if to confute the calumnies of the 

malevolent lady of Steinfeldt, with an air of 

sportive familiarity which was rather unwar- 

ranted by the time and place, he flirted on her 

beautiful forehead a drop or two of the mois- 

ture which remained on his own hand. The 

opal, on which one of these drops had li 


shot out a brilliant spark like a falling star, 
and became the instant afterwards lightless 


and colourless as a common pebble, while the 
beautiful baroness sunk an the floor of the 
chapel with a deep sigh of pain. All crowded 
around her in dismay. The unfortunate Her. 
mione was raised from the ground and con- 
veyed to her chamber; and so much did her 
countenance and pulse alter within the short 
time necessary to do this, that those who 
looked upon her pronounced her a dying 
woman. She was no sooner in her own apart. 
ment than she requested to be left alone with 
her husband. He remained an hour in the 
room, and when he came out he locked and 
double locked the door behind him. He then 
betook himself to the chapel, and remained 
there for an hour or more, prostrated before 
the altar. In the meantime most of the guests 
had dispersed in dismay; though seme abode 
out of courtesy or curiosity. There was a ge- 
neral sense of impropriety in suffering the 
door of the sick lady’s apartment to remain 
locked; but, alarmed at the whole circum- 
stances of her illness, it was some time ere 
any one dared disturb the devotions of the 
baron. At length medical aid arrived, and 
the Countess of Waldstetten took upon her to 
demand the key. She spoke more than once 
to a man who seemed incapable of hearing, at 
least of understanding, what she said. At 
length he gave her the key, and added sternly, 
as he did so, that all aid was unavailing, and 
that it was his pleasure that all strangers 
should leave the castle. There were few who 
inclined to stay ; when upon opening the door 
of the chamber in which the baroness had been 
deposited little more than two hours before, no 
traces of her couid be discovered, unless that 
there was about a handful of light gray ashes, 
like such as might have been produced 





ry no experiment! there is something mys- 


by 
burning fine paper, found on the bed where 
id. A solemn funeral was 
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nevertheless ‘ormed, with masses and all 
other spiritual rites, for the soul of the high 


and noble Lady Hermione of Arnheim ; and 
it was exactly on that’same day three years that 
the baron himself was laid in the grave of the 
same chapel of Arnheim, with sword, shield, 
and helmet, as the last male of his family.” 





Mahometanism Unveiled: an Inquiry,in which 
that Arch-Heresy, its Diffusion and Conti- 
nuance, are examined on a new Principle, 
tending to confirm the Evidences, and aid the 
Pr ion, of the Christian Faith. By the 
Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. Chancellor of 
Ardfert, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Limerick. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1829. “J. Duncan. 

Is is the remark of Gibbon, respecting the 
article ‘* Mahomet” in Bayle’s Dictionary, that 
the writer “‘ has shewn how indifferently wit and 
philosophy supply the place of genuine informa- 
tion.” Yet the Mahomet of Bayle and of Vol- 
taire, of Moreri and of Prideaux—the Saracen’s 
head of a clumsy limner—has hitherto passed for 
a veritable likeness of the Arabian heresiarch. 
Sale, the learned translator of the Koran, was, 
we believe, the first Christian writer who gave 
any thing like a fair or competent view of the 
character of Mahomet and the religion which 
he taught. In his Introduction he has exposed 
many of Prideaux’s inaccuracies, and has shewn 
how grossly the credulity of the Christian world 
has been abused by the legendary tales respect- 
ing the Prophet of Mecca. Even Sale, how- 
ever, and Gibbon himself, have failed to do 
justice to the subject. The latter, through his 
ignorance of the oriental languages, was incapable 
of drawing his information from the primary 
sources; and while he justly censures Bayle, 
he has caught not a little of his spirit. The 
most popular account of Mahometanism in our 
language is contained in the Bampton Lectures 
of White, which, by the elegance of their com- 
position, deserve the celebrity they have ob- 
tained. If to this praise be added the commen- 
dation due to upright and pious intentions, it 
is, however, the utmost that can be awarded to 
the writer, who was a brilliant advocate, byt 
neither a philosophic thinker nor a sound rea- 
soner. 

Such a work as the present was much wanted. 
Apart from the particular theory of the author, 
it places the phenomenon of Mahometanism be- 
fore us in its true light. It shews that its 
approximation to Christianity is very much 
closer ‘than has usually been imagined ; and 
that the wide diffusion and permanent domi- 
nion of this heresy are not to be satisfactorily 
accounted for by the secondary causes usually 
assigned as a solution of the problem. The 
candour and discrimination which are evident 
in the preliminary statement of the subject of 
inquiry must produce a very favourable impres- 
sion on the reader. In the following para- 
graphs the real difficulty of the case is broadly 
and succinctly stated. 

pecallelsd rapid success of a, and the 
un ed rapidity and extent of the propaga- 

tion of his religion, "ia the favourite canines 

. of Mahometans themselves in vindication of 

their creed. Mahometanism, however, pos- 

sesses an argument in its favour of far greater 
weight than any which can be drawn from the 
character of its original promulgation. I speak 
of its permanence ; a feature of this extraor- 
dinary superstition which has never been ac- 
counted for, and which none but the prejudiced 
or unreflecting can pretend to contemplate with. 
out interest. Reasonable explanations have 


intelligible cause has been assigned for the first 
establishment of a religion, which is alleged to 
have founded itself in an artful accommodation 
to existing systems of belief, and to have ad- 
dressed itself to the prejudices and passions of 
mankind: satisfactory grounds have been ad- 
vanced for the successful progress of a faith 
which silenced opposition by force, and seconded 
its pretensions with the swdrd: but no suffi- 
cient account has yet been given or attempted 
of that character of permanence, which the 
lapse of twelve centuriés has impressed upon 
Mahometanism. If its: duration were commen- 
surate merely with that of the empire to which 
it gave birth; if its spiritual sway could be 
measured, in after ages, by the rise and fall of 
its temporal power, much of the difficulty would 
be removed. The case, however, admits of no 
such relief. The whole facts of it, on the con- 
trary, go to demonstrate that the creed of Ma- 
homet an inherent spiritual influence, 
wholly distinct and separable from its secular 
domination ; and that it is not more remark- 
able for its despotism over the fortunes, than 
for its absolute dominion in the minds, of men. 
The completeness of its mental domination is 
one of the most noted and best-ascertained facts 
in the early history of Mahometanism. It is 
legible in the high enthusiasm which charac- 
terised the first Moslems, from the near friends 
of the prophet to his meanest followers, from 
the leaders of the Saracen armies to the servile 
refuse of the camp. But the point which!now 
claims attention, is the durability of that first 
impression, the permanence o/ this mental sub- 
jection. To determine this point in the affir- 
mative, it will not be enough to consider the 
effects of Mahometanism upon the mind, in 
countries where it is dominant as connected 
with the state; for here it may be contended 
that the fanatical spirit of the religion is fos- 
tered from motives of policy, and:factitiously 
sustained -by its alliance. with the temporal 
power. Its genuine and undoubted influence 
can be seen only in a state of society where its 
votaries are unshackled by the restraints im- 
posed by a Mahometan government; and 
where, consequently, neither policy nor per- 
sonal interest can be supposed to operate. Such 
a state of society happens to obtain in a quarter 
of the world where Mahometanism has existed 
in an unestablished and insulated form, since 
the times of the first Saracen conquests. In 
their progress westward, through the deserts 
of Africa, the primitive Moslems left behind 
them the seeds of colonies, which tinue to 
the present day thinly sprinkled over that vast 
wilderness ; the Bedoween being naturally at- 
tracted and detained by the suitableness of the 
region to his desultory and predatory habits, 
and by the similarity of the soil and climate to 
those from which he had recently emerged. 
These roving tribes have preserved the purity 
of their race, with hereditary jealousy, from 
admixture with the native Africans ; and hold- 
ing little or no intercourse with foreigners, 
beyond the bare interchange of a few necessary 
commodities with the Moorish states, they pre- 
sent at this day the most genuine portrait ex- 
tant of the character of their forefathers, the 
first Moslems. In the great desert of Africa, 
accordingly, there is a singular opportunity 
afforded of estimating the influence of Maho- 
metanism, apart from its original and ordinary 
alliance with political domination. The result 
establishes, in the fullest extent, the fact of its 
permanent dominion over the human mind. 
The Arabs of the western desert graphically 
exemplify in the nineteenth century the re. 





been offered of ite other chief phenomena, An. 


corded spirit of the Saracen conquerors in the 





seventh. The same high enthusiasm and anti. 
social zeal are strikingly visible, both in their 
intercourse among themselves, and in their 
carriage, towards strangers. The perpetual 
maintenance of their independence is stil] their 
glory and boast ; and they guard with a zealous 
and unceasing vigilance the traditions and the 
faith of their Arabian ancestors. Copies of the 
Koran, written on skins, are carefully pre. 
served, and constantly studied, in each family ; 
and the calamities of shipwreck have recently 
afforded an opportunity of ascertaining the 
fanatical avidity with which its lessons are im. 
bibed, and the opinions entertained by these 
sons of Ishmael respecting the character and 
situation of Christians. * The heads of their 
discourse concerning us,’ says a shipwrecked 
mariner, who learned the conversation of this 
savage people through thé medium of a negro 
interpreter, ‘ was, that we were a poor, miser. 
able, degraded race of mortals, doomed to the 
a punishment of hell-fire after death, 
and, in this life, fit only for the company of 
dogs.’ If he forgets only the intervals of time 
and place, this language at once transports the 
reader among ‘ the companions’ of the false 
prophet: its genuine fanaticism might have 
fallen from the lips of the fiery Kaled, or the 
ferocious Derar.’’ - 

Another feature of Mahometanism, scarcely 
less remarkable than the permanence and com. 
pleteness of its mental domination, is its power 
to change alike the creeds and characters of the 
nations it has subjected to its yoke, and those 
of its conquerors. 

“ Under the former aspect, its prompt and 
effectual extirpation of the idolatry of Arabia, 
and the unparalleled revolution of mind and 
manners which the action of the new religion 
produced among its tribes, were but preludes 
and precursors to ing triumphs, in every 
clime where P flourished, over Pagan. 
ism in its best and in its most degrading 
forms. The rude idolatry of Scythia or of 
Inner Africa, and the refined and venerable 
superstition of the Persian Magi, alike fell 
prostrate before the law of the Koran; while 
the new converts, bound together as brethren 
by this common tie, forget their personal pre. 
judices, and national antipathies, as they 
fought side by side for the propagation of their 
adopted faith. But the memorable achieve. 
ments of the followers of Mahomet in sub- 
verting idol creeds, sink into insignificance in 
comparison with another triumph of Maho. 
metanism, the almost utter subversion of 
Christianity in the East. This divine religion, 
which originally won its lowly and peaceful 
way in triumphant opposition to the utmost 
violence of political power, bowed itself to the 
dust, in the very regions whence it first ema- 
nated, and where for centuries it had most 
flourished, almost without a struggle, under 
the sword and law of Mahomet. The strange 
and startling anomaly, which thus eclipsed the 
sun of Christendom, and which has left it, at 
the expiration of twelve hundred years, ‘ shorn 
of half its beams,’ remains to the present hour 
unparalleled and unexplained. Every conquer- 
ing faith beside has merged eventually in the 
Christian; but the banner of the cross itself 
has been seen to succumb before the victorious 
ca of the crescent. Nor is the power of 

ometanism more remarkable, in its influ- 
ence, as conquering, to subvert, than in its 
efficacy, as conquered, to absorb, the religions 
with which it has come in contact. For irre- 


fragable vouchers of this characteristic, the 
reader needs only be referred to the history of 





the Turks and Tartars. The successive inves 
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sions of the Saracen empire by these Pagan 
hordes, during ‘the eventful period of its de- 
cline, terminated uniformly in the conversion 
of the barbarian conquerors. The’ 'Gaznavide: 
and Seljukian sultans, who shook, and the 
successors of Genghis Khan, who overthrew, 
the throne of the Caliphs, vied with one another 
in their adoption of the Mahometan faith: Arid 
the fourteenth century invites the philosophical 
historian to survey, in the career of the cele- 
brated Tamerlane, the singular le of a 
Tartar proselyte penetrating into India for the 
avowed purpose of bowing that vast’ peninsula 
to the yoke of the’ Koran. The enthusiastic 
zeal of this conqueror for the propagation of 
the Mahometan religion, thus founded eventu- 
ally, in India, the Mahometan empire of the 
Great Mogul.” 

No prejudice has more extensively prevailed 
than that which imputes to the Mahometan 
religion an inherent hostility to the advance- 
ment of knowledge, and which confounds all 
the Mahometan nations under a sweeping 
censure as illiterate wltra-Gothic barbarians. 
“ Every hearer,” says White, ‘‘ whose mind 
has ever glowed with the love of learning, or 
melted with the feelings of humanity, must 
recoil with horror from the savage and brutal 
barbarity of those caliphs who, not content 
with discouraging a spirit of inquiry among 
their subjects, effaced every vestige of the 
knowledge of former ages, and waged un- 
natural war against the mind, as well as the 
arms of their species.” In this appalling de- 
scription, who can detect any traces of the re- 
ligion and the people which, during six long 
centuries of European di ess, preserved and 
propagated the light of knowledge through the 
world,—the first revivers' of philosophy and 
science,—the link betwéen the literature of 
Greece and‘ that of modéfn Europe?’ Yet so 
it is, Mr. Forster remarks, that a sweeping 
induction is formed from the solitary and ill- 
authenticated fanaticism of Omar, while Ma- 
hometanism is denied all -benefit from the 
example of Almamon and his illustrious suc- 
cessors, and from the conspicuous place held 
by the Arabs in the history of letters. ‘ The 
penetrating and enterprising genius of the 
Saracens is unaccountably lost sight of, and 
the eye seems to become exclusively fixed upon 
those barbarians of Mahometanism, the Turks.” 
So completely, indeed, has this been the case, 
that the word Turk has come to be used as a 
synonyme for Moslem. A curious proof of 
this is supplied by the language of our venerable 
liturgy. In the collect for Good’ Friday, the 
church offers up its supplications on behalf of 
Turks, Jews, and infidels, — evidently com- 
prising under those appellations the Mahometan, 
Jewish, and Pagan world. It could never 
have been intended to exclude the Persians, 
the Moors, the Arabs, and the Moguls, from 
the intercessions of the pious. 

In the present inquiry, Christianity and 
Mahometanism are viewed as ‘ the pro- 
vidential results of a two-fold promise made 
by God to Abraham in behalf of his sons 
Isaac and Ishmael ; by which promise a pro- 
phetic blessing was annexed to the posterity of 
each ; which blessings again linked the for- 
tunes of their descendants with the providential 
history and government of the whole human 
race.” Of the arguments by which this novel 
and somewhat startling hypothesis. is sup- 
fected, we cannot attempt even an abstract ; 

ut the leading heads of the ted are in- 
dicated in the following paragraph :— 

“ The inquiry will embrace the descent of 
the Arabs from Ishmael; the religion and 





customs of the ante-Mahometan Arabs; the 
lights afforded by prophecy respecting Ma- 
homet and his followers; the historical, mo- 
ral, doctrinal, and ritual parallels between 
Judaism and Mahometanism, and between 
Christianity and Mahometanism ; a compari- 
son of the Scriptures of the Old and. New 
Testaments with the Koran; of the Jewish 
and Christian with the Mahometan sects and 
heresies ; the contemporaneous rise and ana- 
logy of Popery and Mahometanism ; the pro- 
vidential object and effects of the Crusades ; 
and a comparative view of Christianity and 
Mahometanism in their influences on na- 
tional character and civilisation; on industry, 
manufactures, and commerce; and on the 
progress of arts, sciences, philosophy, and lite. 
rature.” 

The learning, research, and great ability, 
with which this extensive inquiry is pursued, 
render these volumes a highly valuable ad- 
dition to English literature, and entitle the 
author to take his rank with our Turners and 
Hallams, our Southeys and Lingards. Among 
other valuable materials and rare articles to 
which he has had access, he has availed him- 
self of the Adversaria and unpublished ma- 
nuscripts of the learned Sale. To the theo- 
logical student the work will be an important 
acquisition ; while the variety of topics which 
it embraces of an historical and literary kind, 
will:render it not less interesting to the gene- 
ral reader. It has occupied, Mr. Forster in- 
forms us, the thoughts and studies of nine 
years ;—in this age of facile and rapid produc- 
tion, when literary vegetation springs up with 
tropical luxuriaace, a long and tedious term. 
But bamboos are not oaks. The quality and 
durability of productions are generally pro- 
portioned to the slowness of their growth. 
This work will live aid last.” 





1. Apician Morsels ; or, Tales of the Table, 
Kitchen, and Larder ; containing a new and 
Improved Code of Eatics, &c. &c. By Dick 
Humelbergius Secund 12mo. pp. 348. 
London, 1829. Whittaker and Co. 

2. The Practice of Cookery, adapted to the 
Business of every-day Life. By Mrs. Dal- 
gairns. 12mo. pp. 528. Edinburgh, 1829, 
Cadell and Co. ; London, Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 

3. The Housekeeper’s Oracle ; or, Art of Do- 
mestio Management, ¥ §c. By the late 
William Kitchiner, M.D. 12mo. pp. 344. 
London, 1829. Whittaker and Co. 

Iw all publications which affect the stomach, 

our readers are aware that we take a lively 

interest ; considering, as we do, and which is 
the reason thereof, that unless the stomach be 
properly attended to and cultivated, there is no 
use whatsoever in attempting to cultivate and 
improve the head. Abilities depend entirely 
upon food : intellect upon digestion. This was 
well known to our plain-spoken and honest 
ancestors, who called the first places of gene- 
ral education boarding schools, and scholars 
boarders; not employing the new-fangled and 
fantastical terms of seminaries, pupils, esta- 
blishments, students, and such-like frippery. 
Having these grave considerations staring us 
in the face, we have taken up the several works 
at the head of this paper with all the becoming 
impartiality due to their several importance. 
And th i we will not pretend that upon indif- 
ferent or less vitally essential occasions we may 
not permit our good nature to influence our 
critical judgment, we fearlessly assert that, in 
affairs of the table, in eating and in drinking, 
we never did and never can admit a bias to 





a 
seduce us from the stern truth which we owe 
to our especially confiding readers, and to a 
generally discerning public — discerning, be- 
cause so apt to be guided by our opinions. 
No; may soup maigre and salt-fish be our 
every-day portion, if we mince matters in a 
question like this, upon which the comfort, the 
health, and the happiness of millions of our 
fellow-creatures depend ! 

Therefore, ye author, or rather compiler of 
Apician Morsels, look for no mercy at our 
hands: your performance is not that of a true 
man. Bad translations fram French books, 
like bad imitations of the French cuisine, are 
intolerable ; stale jokes do not do to be served 
up again, any more than stale merry-thoughts ; 
and, altogether, coarseness and vulgarity in a 
code gourmand are worse than tough meat and 
ill-seasoned , dishes. Let us, however, more 
patiently examine and dissect this ol/a podrida, 
which so arrogantly assumes the refined name 
of Apician Morsels. It is dangerous to meddle 
with foreign or ancient languages which one 
does not understand ; yet this is the vice of the 
pseudo-fashionable writers of the day. Their 
style is as full of French or other phrases as a 
plum-pudding is of plums and currants—you 
cannot tell which is the radical tongue or the 
principal ingredient. It might be supposed 
that the English was copious enough to express 
all the ideas of learned, imaginative, and highly- 
gifted, and infinitely too copious to be needed 
by these literary shrimps, who have neither 
original thoughts nor ideas of any kind to ex- 
press ; and yet they interlard their home trash 
with so much of foreign, that it is not easy to 
perceive, at first sight, in what language they 
are trying to write. Of these faults our Api- 
cian scribe affords us plenty of specimens, and 
we shall point out a few of them as warnings 
to his long-eared,. if not single-tongued, bre- 
thren of the mixed-style school. 

What do you think of Sanctorius saying 
(page 13), “* Celsi sententia non omnibus tutta 
est”? ?_.this is the first Latin tutta we ever met 
with, though it is right to a ¢. But Pliny’s 
Latin is of the same kind (p. 54): 

«* Nunc mihi fumosum veteris properte falernum 
‘onsulis ;” 

and a pretty property he has made, though, as 
our Scots classics would pronounce, he has left 
a’ out. It shall be properate in the twentieth 
edition, should the work ever reach that en« 
viable climax.—Matt. Paris could not be ex- 
pected to be a better Latin scholar than Pliny, 
and therefore, not having the author for 
reference, we only mark in italics the words 
from his pen which puzzle us in the subjoined 
quotation : 

“ Et eod 
pro pate po 
vires proprias et equorum cursus sunt experti.” 

At page 60 we find Christina Pilan quoted ; 
but who she was, we know not; and at 69 Mr. 
Pegge is mentioned as the editor of the Forme 
of Curry,—meaning, we presume, cury, i. e 
cookery, and not curry, an East-Indian dish, 
to the form of which, when well made, we have 
a strong predilection. The latter famous blun- 
der is repeated at p. 74, where the editor sticks 
to it, that the cury mentioned in 

«* Richard’s days of old, 
When cury, as it then was styl’d, 
With wise avisement was compil’d,” 
is, bond fide and literally; the curry of our’ 
times ! ! 

After the ‘* preceding poetical effusion (says 
he, very wisely, after quoting a poem from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1788, to Pegge, edi- 
tor of the Forme of Cury, and which, if he had 





read, must have told him what cury meant,) in 
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praise of curry, we deem it a favourable oppor- 


tunity to lay before our readers a receipt to 
make the latter famous epicurean dish:” and 
so he furnishes'a recipe for the eastern dish so 
common at our tables, and which had never 
been heard of in Europe when the Forme was 
penned ! 

Floundering on in the same fashion, we hear 
(p.78) of an Art of Cookery,. by Edm. King, 
M.D.—the same having been written by the 
celebrated William King, LL.D.;* and at 
page 81, we are still more astonished by the 
news that Pliny was “ the eminent Roman 
historian !”? | however, there is in the 
intermediate pages (79, 80) a mistake still more 
ludicrous—‘* Seriatim (says the learned The- 
ban, implying by seriatim nothing less or more 
than seri !), seriatim (says he !), the chief 
business of the cook being to please the palate 
and the eye, &c., these objects are best accom- 
plished by the simplest process.” It is hardly 
worth while to enlarge on such blunders,—and 
we shall only add a few more of this class. 
Mr. Montmaur is represented as having drunk 
off a goblet of wine “ at a draught, e¢ negavit 
se unquam jucundiis bibesse, alluding to that 
king, who said the same, when he was forced 
to drink out of the hollow of his hand, tor the 
want of a better mug.” He also “ called eruc- 
tating (ructus) conveniences of the table.” 
This conveniences shews how well the trans- 
lator understood French ; and his skill is cor- 
roborated by his calling Petron (i. e. Petronius, 
at p. 289) Perron, thus furnishing a sample of 
a double error in one word. But the whole of 
this passage is so exquisitely ignorant that we 
must quote it. ‘* Read, to inprave your mind, 
and enable you to speak learnedly on matters 

of gastronomy (says this author—alas! that he 
ould never have followed his own advice !) 
the description which Perron has given of the 
feasts of Trimaleion, that is, of Nero. Read 
the moral works of Plutarch, his Propos of the 
Table. Martial’s Epigrams Julius Casar, Bul- 
, jutiadimensis e soc. Jesus de Conviviis, 

Guidoni Pancirolé rerum perditarum, cum Com- 
mentariis Salmuhl, titulum de cibi Capiendi 
mode veteribus usitato.” On the page opposite 
to this prodigious display of learning we are 
told of ng which Macrobius said ‘at 
the time the la famia existed”?! and have, 
besides, a charming example of logical preci- 

sion. The passage is as follows :— 

“ It was not peas, as was supposed, which 
Dentatus cooked, but positively radishes. We 
have the following facts from history :—Curius 

was three times consul, and twice 
enjoyed the honours of triumph. The ambas- 
sadors of the senate having found him cooking 
peas in an pot, in that part of the 
country to which he had retired after his vic- 
tories, offered him vases made of gold to engage 
him to espouse their interests. The Roman 
refused them, by telling them haughtily—‘ I 
prefer my earthen ware to your golden vases— 
I will not be rich, contented in my poverty to 
command those who are so.’ Here we find the 
truth happily re-established. History ought 
never to be altered, even though it should only 
be concerning boiled radishes.”’ 

Now, the deuce take us, after all this happy 
re-establishment of the truth, if we know whe- 
ther Curius Dentatus was cooking peas or ra- 
dishes ! 
mess of both, a sort of hotch-potch. 

“ A German (continues our author) named 


Martin Schookins wrote a work on this kind of 
cheese, entitled De Aversione Casei. We 
have not been able to procure this book.”” No 
wonder,—asking for it by the Casei name 
would bother the most learned of booksellers : 
and so would his title of another author, a per- 
son (p. 345) whom he calls Aldus Manitius ! ! 
But we. have exposed these pieces of ignorance 
enough, and shall now go to other follies. We 
begin with a riddle. The compiler, attempting 
to be facetious, declares (p. 105) “* that a good 
dinner is brother to a good poem; with the 
single exception, that between four and five 
o’clock the former is more substantial’? ? 
Chapter V. is a long story, from the French, 
on breakfasts; and nearly all the rest of the 
Morsels is indebted to the same origin: how 
ably employed, the annexed notices, caught 
as we have run over the pages from 150, will 
shew. Page 153, the celebrated Rocher de 
Cangale is praised ; and at page 161, it is said : 
*“ A gourmand, and all who aspire to de- 
serve this sacred title, ought then to be punc- 
tual in their engagements, and (come to the 
scratch) precisely at the appointed hour ;” 
which we cite merely for the sake of com- 
mending the elegant introduction within the 
parentheses, the only original part, not in the 
French ! 

“© Suppose then, (resumes the editor) the 
dinner be named for five o’clock precisely, you 
must be at the spot by half-pas five, where, 
either the host (Amphitrion) himself, or some 
of his family, will do the hmours of the 
waiting-room, which should be a well-warmed 
saloon or chamber, according to circumstances, 
in whieh the morning and evening papers 
ought to be present. The first compliments 
between gourmands ought to be very laconic ; 
and instead of the commen-place salutation of 
‘how d’ye do? the first question should be, 
‘have you a good appetite to-day?’ Half an 
hour after the appointed time, by the note of 
invitation, the master of the house arrives, a 
napkin under his arm, to announce that dinner 
is up.” The master of the house here painted, 
is, no doubt, the ‘¢ maitre d’hotel”’ of the Pari- 
sian writer; but our English translator stands 
on no ceremony—on the contrary, he pushes 
on to a capital bull—“* From that time, he 
who is nearest the door moves on in silence, 
in order to pass into the dining-room; the 
others pass in succession, without stopping ; 
the host closes the march, to accelerate those 
who are to follow.” After this happy hit, 
he even adopts the customs of another country, 
and treats of them, without a word of doubt, 
(did he ever dine in London?!) as if 
they were applicable to his own. Witness— 
*¢ The Amphitrion ought to occupy the centre 
of the table, as much to be within reach 
of serving his guests, as that he may super. 
intend their appetites without suffering the 
plates themselves to direct his attention. After 
grace has been said, either mentally or in the 
common way, he distributes the soup, or first 
entrée ; it. belongs to the Amphitrion to bless 
the table in an audible voice, according to the 
formula of gourmands. The soup is served in 
proper soup-plates, which are piled up before 
him. The first, when filled, he gives to his 
right-hand neighbour, the second to that on 
the left ; he then reéwrns to the right hand, 


May be, he was making a vegetable | then to the left, and so on alternately. Every 


one remains served in his turn, without passing 
the plate. It is the same in every other re. 
spect with the dishes served by the Am. 


* An author whom the compiler should have known | phitrion. With respect to the side-dishes, 


better, seeing he has stolen a 


tom him—we | every one helps himself, or asks his neighbours 





consequently suppose at second 
quotation murdered, pp. 95, 96, 97, dc. dc. 


x who are in proximity with those of which he 
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wishes to partake ; but, be it observed, always 
in silence, and sans cérémonie.”’ 

Here the confusion of foreigh manners is not 
more conspicuous than the confusion of lan- 
guage in the stupid translator, till he comes 
to the secret of every one asking his neigh- 
bours what they will take, but always in 
silence! ! Pursuing the course of the French 
style of living, just as if the matter applied to 
the habits of England, our perfect gentleman 
and instructor in good breeding observes — 
‘© Whenever it happens that you have the 
misfortune of being placed by the side of a 
little girl, or, what is still werse, between two 
little boys, the best means to be employed to 
get rid of them is to make them tipsy as soon 
as possible, that papa of mamma may send 
them to bed. It is a most shocking incon- 
venience to leave any liquid behind in your 
glass, or any thing solid on your plate. Ata 
long meal steer by your nose.” A man who 
committed the first offence here advised, should 
not only be taken by his, but kicked out of the 
house ito the bargain. The next piece of 
counsel appears to be equally genteel, ju- 
dicious, and necessary. During the dessert, 
“* conversation ought to give way to a song, 
a glee, a catch, or even a pun, although great 
care must be taken never to touch upon any 
smutty subject, particularly if there be any 
ladies present”!! The next paragraph lets 
us into a secret. ‘* In recommending a song 
during the dessert, it is advisable to select 
one, the words of which are witty, gay, and 
distinctly articulated. None of your semi- 
demi-quavers, and ha-ha-ha-ha-ing, for an un- 
limited space of time, like a eunuch panting 
for breath. Give it mouth in the true En- 
glish style—suit the action to the words, and 
manage the muscles of the lips in a natural 
and unaffected manner, or the best’voice will 
lose its effect, and be heard with an indif- 
ference bordering on disgust. A good old 
stave 4 la Dibdin, such as—Tom Tough, the 
Arethusa, Black-eyed Susan, the Chesapeake 
and the Shannon, the Le Pique, and the 
Blanche,—although in the mouth of every 
hardy tar, might, through the organ of some 
of our native singers, be better received than 
the unmeaning effusions of ‘ Love among the 
Roses,’ and other such couplets, adapted well 
enough for the female voice, or coxcombs of 
the first water, but which, in the mouth of a 
grenadier, a boatswain’s mate, or a White- 
chapel butcher, would be as ridiculous as to 
hear them chant a lullaby, or an Anacreon in’ 
the original.” 

We thus learn what class of company it is 
for whom these precious maxims are indited— 
the mates, the grenadiers, and the butchers, 
are told what they ought, and what they 
ought not, to sing! Knowing this, we agree 
with the expediency of the concluding hint of 
this Chapter upon “ rules between host and 
guest,” viz. “It is considered, we conceive, 
superfluous to recommend to you to Jet your 
linen be always fresh and clean; because, 
whatever be the dinner he may have given 
you, it was well worth a shirt; and if you 
have not a clean shirt, a clean dickey, or, 
what is less, a false collar, will go off pas- 
sablement bien on such occasions.” 

The next Chapter is entitled “ good advice 
for good dinners ;” but is a miserable failure. 
It sets out by ruining a witty tale by the 
mode of telling it (page 181); and imme- 
diately after, gives us a neat and cleanly (and, 
for this country, very requisite) instruction :— 

“ When you are invited to breakfast, or to 
dine in town, never take dogs with you. It is 
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only the common people and Jes danies a la 
mode whe take such liberties—which, indeed, 
at all times would be better tolerated in the 
country. A dog, how well soever he may 
have been brought up, spoils the furniture, 
and produces’ no small embarrassment, should 
he think proper to do his ° little jobs’ before 
you; but his presence is still worse at table, 
where he is continually AMONG your legs, or 
ein late.’ 

"fale a in “a tale of the table,” we 
have a dull and vulgar attempt at wit, of 
which all we need notice is its absurdity. Ex. 
gr. At page 236 (the scene is a man of title 
and his lady dining with a retail shopkeeper) 
it is said—“* My lady exclaimed, ‘ Lard, Mr. 
Busy! how came you to put yourself to so 
much trouble and expense ?’ declaring, at the 
same time, she could never make a tolerable 
dinner without half-a-dozen things at least ; 
making all the while signs of disgust at 
Miss P., and calling for brandy and water 
every third mouthful. Sir John and the cap- 
tain tossed down half-pint bumpers of Ma- 
deira, till their * wit began to burn ;’ and from 
the brisk circulation of the spirituous liquors 
before them, they soon drank themselves into 
an inflamed state.” 

These are the persons of superior manners, 
in the writer’s estimation ; and having thus 
described the disgusting beasts, he says, within 
thirty lines, ‘* As for myself, being surfeited 
with the over-acted delicacy of the baronet and 
his corps’ So that a lady calling for brandy 
and water every third monthful, and wo genile- 
men getting drunk at dinner, is ‘* over-acted 
delicacy ;”—~ considerably over-acted, by Jupi- 
ter ! 

But enough for this course: our meal, we 
observe, must be prolonged, and we invite our 
friends to wait. for the removes, clean plates, 
and—let us drink to each other’s good healths 
till Sdturday next. Reader, your health ! 








The Chelsea Pensioners. 
“ The Subaltern.”’ 3 vols. 12mo.- London, 
1829. 

Tue “ Subaltern’’ is, unquestionably, the 

most popular military narrative of the pre- 

sent day; and we think that it deserves all 
the favour with which it has been received. 

The author, in a great measure, led the 

way in shewing how military operations 

might be told, so as at the same time to 
satisfy the practical soldier, and to interest 
the unprofessional reader. No man ever ex- 
hibited a happier talent for describing what 
he had seen—~a talent in itself of no mean 
value, nor of very common occurrence. The 
present book, however, is an attempt in a dif- 
ferent way. These are military narratives, in 
most of which the author has derived no aid 
from what he has seen: they are in some in- 
stances purely fictitious; and such of them as 
are not fictitious relate to transactions in 
which he bore no part, which, in fact, are 
slipping fast from the public memory, partly 
because they have never been told so vividly 
as in these volumes, and partly because later 
events, of deeper interest, have jostled them 
from recollection. It is true, that not even 
the victories of Wellington have obliterated 
the battle of Maida from our memory ; but the 
heroes of that day will read with peculiar in- 
terest the narrative of their actions by a sol- 
dier of the school of Wellington; and the 
companions of Burgoyne, in the campaign of 

1777 (if any still survive), will recognise, in 

the tale entitled ‘* Saratoga,”’ the best, perhaps 

the only readable, narrative of that portion of 


military history. The disastrous issue of the 
American war took away from Englishmen all 
relish for dwelling upon its details: while the 
issue was uncertain, the progress of events 
was watched with the deepest interest; but 
when the stake was irrecoverably lost, it was 
no pleasing task to return back, and contem- 
plate the vicissitudes of the finished and unfor- 
‘tunate game. This accounts for many of the 
transactions of that war having fallen into 
comparative oblivion. The time, however, is 
now come, when these matters ean be regarded 
with comparative complacency; at least, we 
can enter into the interest of a tale of the 
American war, without having our minds 
lacerated or materially disturbed. We think, 
however, that narratives of the class to which 
we have been referring, are in some degree 
misplaced in a work like the present, which, 
from its nature, disclaims the authority of 
history. The author has taken the pains to 
tell an authentic story; the authenticity of 
which, however, will never be relied on, be- 
cause it will not be supposed that truth has 
been strictly adhered to, where the writer was 
at full liberty to depart from it, when, by in- 
dulging his imagination, he could increase the 
interest of his narrative. These, however, are, 
after all, matters of secondary importance; 
the plan of the work is that of a work of fic. 
tion; it pretends to be nothing more ; and the 
whole question is—whether it possesses the 
interest which gives value to such a work. 
The stories are supposed to be told by a body 
of retired military men, who live together in 
an establishment, or voluntary association, to 
which they have given the name of “ Little 
Chelsea.”” The rules of the house require each 
member to tell a story for the amusement of 
his companions. The author represents him- 
self as having heard thes® stories (delivered in 
conformity with the rules) at the table of these 
social and narrative veterans. The extracts 
we shall give will shew that the writer of the 


By the Author of | ‘‘Subaltern” has an imagination to create, as 


well as an eye to see; and that he flings off a 
picture with equal vividness and effect, whether 
it be the mere creation of his fancy, or painted 
from the recollection of what he has seen. We 
can discoverin the book many marks of haste, 
and some failures in the delineation of indivi. 
dual character and passion; but the clearness 
of the style, and the life and vigour of the 
narrative never fail. The story called the 
‘© Pyrenean Adventure,” being by far the 
shortest, we shall extract it nearly entire, 

** At the period when the left column of the 
British army occupied the pass of Irun, the 
particular regiment of which I was a member 
pitched its tents on a sort of platform, or na- 
tural terrace, in the side of the Quatracone 
mountain. The situation of the camp was one 
of extreme beauty; indeed it was more than 
beautiful—it fairly deserves to be styled ro. 
mantic. Sheltered from the rays of the sun by 
a grove of graceful dwarf-oaks, our background 
was formed by the bald rocks and giant shapes 
of the mountain, which, tier above tier, and 
precipice above precipice, rese in barren ma- 
jesty into the clouds. On either side of our 
platform was a ravine: that upon the right, 
abrupt and of considerable depth, was darkened 
both to its base, and to the brow of the opposite 
hill, by the foliage of a dense forest ; that upon 
the left, more gradual in its declivity, afforded 
room for a few corn-fields and other cultivated 
Spots, as it sloped away into the level country. 
In front, again, were the mouth of the pass, 
the high-road, the Bidassoa, Fontarabia, and 
the ocean, all of them so hemmed in by the 
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heights of Audaye and San Marcial, as to com- 
— one of the most splendid vistas which it 
as ever been my good fortune to behold. 
Whilst the corps was stationed here, and in. 
deed as often as circumstances would allow, it 
was my custom to wander away from the camp 
with a gun over my shoulder, and a dog at my 
heels, for the double purpose of picking up a 
little provend for the mess, and indulging 3 
spirit of roving and adventure which was then 
natural to me. . It seldom happened that these 
excursions proved unproductive of at least tem- 
porary gratification. If it came to the worst, 
and no other advantage arose out.of them, they 
at all events enabled me to become acquainted 
with some of the grandest and most sublime of 
Nature’s works; whilst they, afforded many 
opportunities of beholding the dispositions both 
of our own and of the enemy’s army, such as 
men of more sedentary habits could not possi- 
bly obtain. Nor were these the only conse- 
quences which attended upon them. On more 
than one occasion I have found myself thrown 
into situations upon which even now I cannot 
look back without experiencing something of 
the excitement which affected me at the mo- 
ment. With the circumstances attending one 
of these excursions, I propose, on the present 
occasion, to make you acquainted, warning you 
at the same time, that I possess no powers of 
description competent to convey any thing like 
a vivid picture either of my own feelings, or of 
the events which called them into play. One 
fine day towards the end of September, in the 
year 1813, my faithful Juno and her master 
set out, in high health and spirits, to pursue 
their wonted occupation. It happened that an 
extraordinary pressure both of public and pri+ 
vate business had so far oceupied my attention 
throughout the previous week, that I had not 
been able, during the whole, of that period, to 
wander once beyond the bounds of the eneamp- 
ment; and as my fondness for liberty and field 
sports was then neither blunted by time nor 
stifled by circumstances, the fact that noon had 
passed ere the breaking up of a court-martial 
set me free to indulge my own inclinations, 
proved no inducement either to remain at home; 
or to confine my ramble within narrow and 
well-ascertained limits. On the contrary, hav- 
ing a great deal of lost time to make good, I 
considered that by seeking out fresh ground, a 
better chance would be afforded of success, than 
if I returned to ‘haunts repeatedly visited be- 
fore ; more especially as these haunts lay at a 
distance from our position, and were familiarly 
known to other sportsmen as well as to myself. 
I have said, that on the right of the terrace 
occupied by our tents was a wooded ravine of 
considerable depth and steepness. At the bot- 
tom of that hollow ran a beautiful rivalet, 
which, after falling from a sort of detached 
shoulder of the Quatracone, wound onwards 
through the valley, till it joined the Bidassoa 
near the ruined bridge, I had often experi- 
enced a desire to trace that stream to its souree, 
partly because I felt satisfied that the labour of 
the journey would be more than compensated 
by the magnificence of the seenery to which it 
must lead, and partly because I longed to shoot 
one or more of the many eagles which, from 
their nests among the cliffs, looked down upon 
us, as if in anxious expectation of the moment 
when the fortune of battle should consign us to 
their talons. This morning I resolved at all 
hazards to gratify that inclination ; so, striking 
off by the rear of the camp, I made at once for 
the waterfall. I may not so much as attempt 
a description of the various and magnificent 
spectacles, which the progress of that toilsome, 
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and occasionally .hazardous excursion, -from 
time to time spread out before me. As long as 
my route conducted up the face of the cliff, 
from a basin on the summit of which the rivu- 
let tumbled, I could, as often as I chose to turn 
round, look down upon towns and villages, 
corn-fields and meadows, tents and ships, re- 
doubts and cottages; but from the instant that 
the ridge was passed, every vestige of human 
skill and human exertion was shut out. A 
long, narrow, winding vale lay beneath me; 
gloomy with forests, apparently trackless, and 
of the growth of ageat and girdled in by rocks 
and precipices hurled into every variety of fan- 
tastic shé On either hand, and far off in 
my front, hill rose above hill, and cone above 
cone, as if a thousand earthquakes had been at 
work, or the globe had never, in this corner at 
least, escaped from a state of chaos. But words 
are wanting to describe such a panorama. If 
any of the party can imagine the effect which 
the wildest combinations of mountain scenery 
are capable of producing, he may, perhaps, ar- 
rive at something like a correct notion of 
the landscape on which I now gazed; if he 
be incapable of making this mental exertion 
for himself, I cannot pretend to assist him 
in it. I¢ is sufficient to observe, that, ac- 
customed as I had been, from childhood, to 
highland scenery, this perfectly astonished 
me, insomuch that I remained for several 
minutes riveted to the spot, from which it 
first burst upon me. Nor was I more struck 
by the objects which affected my sense of sight, 
than by the sort of preternatural stillness which 
prevailed. Either the breezes blew not at all, 
or the trees and shrubs in the valley were 
entirely sheltered from them ; for not a bough 
or a leaf was in motion, The only sounds, 
indeed, which reached me, were a sort of indis- 
tinct murmur, ptoduced by the water-fall, now 
miéitiy’ hundred feet below me, and the occa- 
sional shrill ¢ry of an , as it sailed over 
head, at a height which placed it far beyond 
the reach of danger from any power except 
that of the storm. Having indulged for some 
time the feelings which such a scene was cal- 
culated to excite, as well as recovered my 
breath dnd rested my limbs, I began to look 
around for the pur, of ascertaining how I 
might most easily attain the object of my pre- 
sent ambition, by reaching the top of the 
mountain. You will understand that I was 
now seated upon a sort of sugar-loaf hill, con- 
nected on both sides with other hills, three or 
four times more lofty than itself. That upon 
the right seemed peculiarly a and uneven ; 
that upon the left, besides that the stream 
trickled down its surface, was more grassy 
and accessible ; so I resolved to scale it. But 
I found, on putting my determination into 
force, that even it was farfrom being devoid 
of difficulties. Projections, which, when viewed 
from a distance, appeared’ trifling and easy 
of ascent, proved, when attained to, wholly 
impervious; whilst the grass itself was in 
many spots so dry and slippery, as to render 
it exceedingly hazardous to pass along. Never- 
theless, I had proceeded too far to return now. 

I pushed on, winding round the base of such 
tocks as I found myself unable to scale, and 
creeping on all fours, when to walk upright 
became impossible; and I was rewarded, after 
two hours and a half of severe labour, by 
beholding what I took to be the last of the 
ridges. It was a large perpendicular cone; 
but there seemed to be a pass, or, as a High- 
lander would call it, a balloch, on one side 
of it, and to that I directed my steps. I was 


when the cry of an eagle, coming, as it appeared’ 


attracted my attention. 
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to me, from the opposite side of the brow, 
In a whisper I 
ordered Juno to heel, and putting a ball in 
one barrel, instead of small shot, I lay down 
on my belly, and in that position dragged 
myself towards the summit. I gained it with 
some difficulty; but you may imagine what 
my feelings were, when, on peeping over the 
ridge, I beheld, in a sort of narrow glen or 
hollow, the diameter of which could not exceed 
twenty or thirty yards, the bones and mutilated 
remains of not fewer than forty or fifty human 
beings. Upon these some dozen or two of 
eagles were sitting; not in the act of gorging, 
for in truth nothing now remained upon whic 
they or other carnivorous animals could feed ; 
but scraping and turning the bones about, and 
with their beaks tearing, as if in mockery, 
into minute shreds, a few remnants of what 
had once been military clothing. So little had 
I anticipated such a spectacle in these wild 
regions, that surprise, and to a certain extent 
horror, completely overcame me. I lay with 
my finger on the trigger, but abstained from 
firing, till my dog sprang upon the brow, and 
the alarmed birds, rising in an instant, escaped. 
Less annoyed at having thus permitted my 
prey to elude me, than curious to ascertain 
how so many bodies could have come into a 
situation so singular, I looked about for some 
path or sloping declivity, by which/I might 
descend into this place of the dead; but I 
looked in vain. The skeletons lay in a hole, 
which I can compare to nothing more nearly 
than a disused coalpit of extraordinary dimen- 
sions; that is to say, they occupied a spot 
closed in on three sides by perpendicular rocks. 
The fourth was, indeed, apen but as far as 
I could judge by ining it from my present 
position, it ack ohly to a precipice. 
Having indulged in a few vague conjectures, 
therefore, and satisfied myself that I could 
do nothing imore, FE turned away, and striking 
off to the right, soon entered the precincts 
of a thick wood. Here my dog beginning 
to quest, I had the satisfaction to find that 
I had at last arrived where game promised 
to be abundant. She led the way down the 
side of the mountain. I followed, and my 
attention being wholly engrossed, I went on, 
sometimes firing with success, at other times 
missing, till the gradual diminutiog of light 
warned me that it was high time to think of 
returning to the camp.” 

He gets benighted and bewildered in the 
passes of the mountains, but at last meets with 
a guide among a body of guerillas. His guide 
relates that he and his companions had been 
the happy inhabitants of a secluded mountain 
valley; that at the close of a rustic holyday, 
a body of French soldiers broke in upon them, 
spoiled their property, burnt their cottages, 
and butchered their women and children. 
The Spaniard tells the consummation of the 
story in the following words :— 

*¢¢ Nothing now remained for us but ven. 
geance. We betook ourselves, eighteen in 
number, to the neighbouring fastnesses, and 
choosing Francisco for our leader, we became 
guerillas. But we went not beyond the pre. 
cincts of our own valley. No; our cry, day 
and night, was for vengeance ; and to obtain it, 
we hovered round the ruins of our houses, like 
beasts of prey. Not a Frenchman strayed from 
his cantonments who returned alive ; and many 
and many a time have we roused the whole 
band from their unholy slumbers with our war. 
shout. Exasperated at this behaviour, the 





approaching rapidly to this object of my wishes, 





they had begun. Every male, and every aged 
enti, who fell into their hands, perished on 
the first day; now they butchered and threw 
out to.us our wives and little ones. But there 
was mercy in this; for how could we again 
receive those whom the dogs had defiled ? You 
have. seen the hollow on the top of that rock. 
It is called the Fuente; for tradition says that 
it was once a small lake, and that the ravine, 
across which we passed, was the channel of the 
river that flowed from it. I know not whether 
there be truth in this, but its situation is one 
of the most remarkable in all these districts. 
You observed how it is enclosed on three sides; 
on the fourth there is a fall of many feet ; and 
the rocks stretching out on either hand beyond 
the fall, render it perfectly inaccessible. At 
one corner, however, it is separated from the 
mountain by a chasm of little more than eigh- 
teen feet in width: we laid a narrow bridge of 
plank over the chasm, and made the old lake 
our fortress. From this point we were in the 
daily habit of sallying out upon the enemy; 
and at last we made it the scene of a glorious 
revenge. At the suggestion of our leader, we 
determined, if it were possible, to lure the 
monsters into our den, and to destroy them 
there. For this purpose, we laboured hard at 
a huge rock which hung immediately over our 
bridge, till we had so loosened it as that a push 
from the arm of a child would roll it down the 
gulf. That being effected, we proceeded to 
carry the rest of our scheme into execution, 
thus. One morning, as usual, we rushed down 
upon the valley, and having maintained a skir- 
mish rather longer and more animated than 
usual, the bloodhounds were so enraged as to 
pursue us up the hill. As soon as we reached 
the forest, all except Francisco, who was the 
object of their bitterest hatred, avoided the old 
changel, and escaped into the.woods. Fran- 
cisco,” affecting to be wounded, made for the 
bridge. He crossed, and forty-five of the mis. 
creants, including their commander, followed. 
This was all that we desired. Instantly the 
crag fell, and striking the planks exactly in the 
middle, it dashed them down into the abyss, 
cutting off all hope of escape from those within 
the Fuente. In the mean while we had taken 
our stations on the ridges, and looked down in 
savage exultation upon our prey. For Fran- 
cisco we feared nothing, because we knew his 
intention, and we shouted aloud in order to 
give him an opportunity of carrying it into 
effect. We were successful. ilst. the 
Frenchmen, paralysed with horror, were gaz- 
ing upwards upon the death which hung over 
them, Francisco, uttering a loud cry, ran to- 
wards the chasm, and with one desperate bound 
cleared it. Oh, sir, had you seen the expres- 
sion of the murderers’ countenances then ; had 
you beheld their uplifted hands, and heard their 
screams for mercy, your blood would have boiled 
within you, as mine boils now. Our captain 
answered. them. ‘ Mercy!’ cried he, ‘ ay, 
such mercy as ye granted. Look down, fiends, 
upon the village ye have destroyed ! behold the 
bodies of the aged and the feeble whom ye have 
butchered ! listen to the cry of those whom ye 
have violated !—and now take your reward.’ 
This was the signal, and we opened our fire 
upon them. It was in vain that they ran from 
side to side, seeking for a place of shelter or 
escape, or reached the brink of the chasm in 
hopeless despair. Three wretches only tried 
the leap, and they were dashed to pieces. The 
rest died, one after another, as our bullets 
took effect ; and we left them where they fell, 
that their bones might bleach in the rains of 





miscreants- completed the bloody work which 





heaven, after their flesh should have been 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


devoured by the eagles.” The Spaniard here 
ended his story, and to my astonishment I 
found that we were already in the camp. I 
offered him money, but he refused it: indeed 
he seemed like one beside himself with the 
recollection of the scenes which he had been 
describing. Having satisfied me that I was at 
home, he abruptly turned away, and I could 
hear the boughs and leaves crash before him, 
as with the speed of a racehorse he rushed down 
the glen.” 

The length of these extracts only leave us 
room for a single short passage: it will speak 
for itself. . 

“« Day dawned in due time, and a spectacle 
was presented to us, of which no man, who 
has not looked upon the site of a lately fought 
battle, can form any conception. As far as the 
eye could reach, the open fields were strewed 
with broken arms, hats, caps, pouches, bayo- 
nets, balls, and pieces of clothing ; whilst here 
lay a tumbril or ammunition waggon dis- 
mounted from its axletree, and there a gun, 
abandoned and upset, as if to hinder it from 
being removed. In every direction the grass 
was trodden down; long and deep tracks of 
wheels cut the meadow across and across; and 
at frequent intervals the very soil seemed 
scorched, as if quantities of gunpowder had 
been exploded upon it. Nor were other and 
no less striking manifestations of yesterday’s 
drama wanting. The dead lay around us in 
heaps; Englishmen and Americans, men and 
horses, mingled indiscriminately together; and 
such had been the desperation of the contest, 
that in some places ‘the foot of one foeman 
touched the very head of another. But the 
most remarkable objects in this horrid pano- 
rama were several American marksmen, who 
hung lifeléss among the branches of trees. 
These persons, who Rid mounted for the pur- 
pose of securing a good aim, and had done con- 
siderable execution, wounding, among others, 
an aide-de-camp of General Philips whilst in 
the act of conversing with Burgoyne, soon 
drew towards themselves a full share of our 
tiflemen’s attention. As they furnished ad- 
mirable marks, and our men were not ignorant 
‘how to strike them, very few escaped; and 
there they still hung, having been caught by 
the boughs, among which they waved to and 
fro like the rocking cradles in use among the 
Indians,” 

The last two volumes of the Chelsea Pen- 
sioners are decidedly the best. On the whole, 
the work will add to the fame of the author,— 
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theological controversies, we can only say that 
the Inquiry shews much reading, and is tem- 
perate in tone. 


Examples of Gothic Architecture. Part III. 
By Augustus Pugin. [Illustrated with his- 
torical and descriptive Accounts, by Edward 
James Wilson, Architect, F.S.A. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1829. 

Aw admirable, and, to builders, a very useful 
work of details. This Number is devoted prin- 
cipally to domestic examples, and contains, 
amongst other subjects, elevations, parts, &c. 
of East Barsham Manor-house, Norfolk — 
which, although exceedingly curious and pleas- 
ing, we take to be less pure, and, from its 
minute carvings, more expensive, than many 
others we could name—the Parsonage at 
Great Snoring, a beautiful specimen, and Ox- 
burgh Hall, Norfolk. We are glad to find 
that Mr. Pugin has directed his labours to this 
branch of our own delightful style of archi- 
tecture —a branch too little studied by archi- 
tects, and frequently confounded with the eccle- 
siastical. Nor can we too highly commend the 
manner in which his plates are executed. 


Pugin’s Gothic Ornaments, selected from va- 
rious Buildings in England and France. 
Drawn on stone by J. D. Harding. 4to. 
London, 1829. 

AnoTHER clever and valuable work of the 

same class, but confined to embellishments. 

The plates are of the highest order, and com- 

bine the grace and elegance of Mr. Harding’s 

drawing with prodigious accuracy of outline ; 
but we think them somewhat deficient in anti- 
quarian feeling’; — still the work is of its kind 
without a parallel, and deserving of the most 


liberal encouragement. 
~ Om 


Gothic Ornaments, selected from the different 
Cathedrals and Churches in England. By 
Thomas and Charles Atkinson. Folio. Lon- 
don. TT. Griffiths. 

Or this work, although a slight improvement 

has marked its progress, we cannot yet speak 

very favourably. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
May lst.—-The meetings resumed this even- 
img, after the Easter recess. Mr. Smart, who 
is known to the public as a lecturer on elocu- 
tion, and a reader of Shakespeare, entered on 
mm. inquiry concerning the audible properties of 


\speech, with the view of throwing some light 





not that it is better done than the Subaltern, 
‘but that it shews a sort of talent, for the 
exercise of which that work afforded no room. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Mirabilia ; or, the Wonders of Nature ant 
Art, Se. &c. 12mo. pp. 568. F. J. Mason. 
A COMPILATION of several hundred extracts 
elating to curiosities and natural phenomena. 
A work not remarkable for any extraordinary 
quality of selection or embellishment, but one 
of the many which the present improving era 
produces of publications which furnish a va- 

riety of intelligence and amusement. 


An Inquiry, What is the one True Faith? &c. 
Post 8vo. pp. 393 and Index. London, 1829. 
Whittaker and Co. 

“ Aw ounce of mother wit is worth a pound of 

clergy,” is the argument of the writer of this 

‘ volume, who is ‘a layman.” We asked the 
opinion of a rather sententious clergymen upon 

it; and he answered us, “ He is indeed a 

lame one.” Not being ourselves skilled in the 





on the original pronunciation of the classical 


» particularly their long-lost accent. 
By a quotation from Plutarch, he shewed that, 
in all | there are three things which 
reach the ear simultaneously, —the sounds of 
the letters, the tone or accent, and rhythm. 
Rhythm, which is the same principle in speech 
that time is in music, he exemplified by the 
opening lines of the Paradise Lost, the Jeru- 
salem Delivered, the Henriade, the Eneid, 
and the Iliad. The comparative differences 
are these : —in English, rome! and all other 
modern nages except French, the rhythm 
arises trom the fixed or regulated accents, ode. 
pendently of any fixed or regulated quantities. 
In French there are neither fixed quantities 
nor fixed accents, and the rhythm arises from 
the general drift of the sounds: it determines, 
in some degree, the otherwise floating accents 
and quantities, but is not determined by them. 
In the present mode of reading Greek and Latin, 
the rhythm arises from the accents, as in 
pronouncing English; the place of the accent 


eS TS 
being determined in both languages accordin 
to ‘the rules proper to the Latin demnaieet 


> 


but the lecturer demonstrated that this was 
not the original rhythm of those lan, — 
their rh arose out of the metrical feet, 
formed by the quantities independently of the 
accents ; the arsis, or rising of the hand, mak- 
ing the beginning of each foot, and the thesis, 
or posing of the hand, its completion. To 
obtain this rhythm,-by pronouncing words 
with their true quantities, and yet to give 
them their proper accents, is the great problem 
which practice has yet\to'solve. Bishop Hors- 
ley, in his Treatise on Ancitnt Prosodies, inti- 
mates that it rg te us all that is really 
important in the difference between ancient 
and modern pronunciation. The lecturer then 
pointed out the means by which the practice 
might be recovered by any one who is young 
and persevering; while his own i of 
hexameter lines seemed to satisfy (judging from 
the applause that was bestowed) his audience 
of the practicability of his theory. Mr. Smart 
next demonstrated our English accent to be 
the same as that of antiquity, (acute, circum. 
flex, and’ grave,) while words are separately 
pronounced; but so soon as accent is emp 

to unite words into sentences, and to signify 
their united meaning by emphasis, (offices 
which did not belong to it in ancient pronun- 
ciation, but devolved on other agents,) it then 
changes its tharacter continually —a Proteus 
defying the scrutiny of all but the most prac- 
tised ears. Hence our learned men, who know 
more of Greek and Latin than of English, 
have been entirely misled as to its real nature, 
supposing it to be merely stress, or long quan- 
tity, or, inde#d, any thing but what it y is. 
In the lecturer’s opinion, if a fair comparison 
could be set ‘on between aceent as now 
used, and the recorded characteristics of Greek 
and Roman accent,'the true nature of the 
latter would no longer be a subject of doubt and 
ae He concluded a very eloquent and 
interesting discourse, amidst the approbation 
of a numerous audience; amongst whom we 
observed the Bishop of Worcester, and several 
other distinguished persons. 

In the library were a curious collection of 
baggage-boats, paddles, war-clubs, drinking. 
cups, and drums, of the Javanese, from the 
collection of Lady Raffles; also some instru. 
ments of torture, (hand and finger-screws,) of 
Dutch construction ; together with specimens 
of German and English lithography, and pre- 
sents of books. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


ANOTHER assembly took place on Monday 
evening; Sir Henry Halford, the president of 
the College, in the chair. Dr. Macmichael 
read a paper, from the pen of Dr. Seymour, on 
inflamma disease of the lungs, apparently 
brought on, by mental distress. The paper was 
illustrated ‘by reference to the case of an emi- 
nent modignl man who died a few months ago 
of consumption, which shewed itself soon after 
very severe domestic calamity. Our notice of 
this paper is necessarily short, because it con- 
sisted chiefly of professional details, which 
scarcely admit of analysis, and could only be 
intelligible to medical readers. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

THE anniversary of this Society was held on 
Friday sennight; Henry Moreton Dyer, Esq. 
in the chair. Mr. Lindley, the assistant-secre- 
tary, enumerated a variety of silver medals 
which had been awarded to sundry individuals, 





for certain improvements in the art of horti- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





culture, during the past year. Mr. Sabine in- 
timated, that in consequence of the backward. 
ness of the season, the annual féte would be 
postponed, probably to the 27th of June. After 
some other routine business was disposed of, 
the Earl of Dartmouth, John Wood, Esq., 
M.P., Thomas Hoblyn, Esq., and Nicholas 
Aylward Vigors, Esq., were elected into the 
council for the ensuing year, and the meeting 
separated. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, May 2.—On Wednesday last, being the first day 
of Easter Term, the followin; — were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law. —J. W. Buller, late Fellow of All 
_— Divinity. — Rev. C. T. Longley, late St 

8 — « Ue de . u- 

dent of Christ Church, now Head Master of Harrow 
School; Rev. C. D. Blyth, Fellow of St. John’s College. 

Masters of Arts. — Rev. R. B. Robinson, Rev. H. 
main, Queen’s College; Rev. W. Orger, St. Edmund 
Hall; Hon. Lloyd Kenyon, Christ Church; Rev. P. Han- 
sell, Rev. C. Stone, Scholars of University College; Rev. 
W. lves, Balliol College; Rev. W. Blundell, Brasennose 
College; R. P. Morrell, Fellow of Magdalen Colles: 
Rev. J. P. Rhoades, Wadham College; H. J. L. Wil- 
a Rev. J. S. Jenkinson, H. J. Hutton, Magdalen 
H 


Thursday last the following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity. —C. T. Longley, late Student of 
Christ Church. 

Bachelors in Divinity.—Rev. W. A. Bouverie, Fellow of 
Merton College; Rev. C. L. Swainson, Fellow of St. 
John’s College. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 7. The President in the chair.—John 
Robert Steuart, Esq. was admitted, and took 
his seat as a Fellow. Two papers were read : 
the first was entitled, ‘* Experimental inquiries 
on the electric theories of galvanism,” by Wil- 
liam Ritchie, M.A., F.R.S.: the second, ‘‘On 
the composition of the chloride of barium,” by 
Dr. Turner. Among the ts were— 
statistical works by M. Benoiston de Chateau- 
neuf, received from Paris through Dr. W. F. 
Edwards, along with his own work on the Phy- 
siological Characters of the different Races of 
Mankind ; and M. Brongniart on Fossil Ve. 
getables and the Pollen of Plants, with nume- 
rous illustrative plates. The other presents 
consisted of Sir A. Carlisle’s work on the 
alleged Discovery of the Use of the Spleen and 
Thyroid Gland; Mr. Curtis’s Essay on the 
Cure of the Deaf and Dumb; Mr. Soane’s 
work on the Public Buildings in Westmin- 
ster; eleven Numbers of Prof. ‘Schumacher’s 
Astronomische Nachrichten; Dr. Lee’s trans- 
lation of the Travels of Ibn Batuta, presented 
by the Oriental Translation Committee ;—and 
the Sixth Report of the Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege, by Mr. R. H. Davis. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


On Thursday the annual meeting of the Royal 
Society of Literature took place; the Marquess 
of Lansdowne in the chair. The secretary read 
the report of proceedings; and the following 
elections were made, by ballot, for the ensuing 
year :— 

President.—The Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

Vice- Presidents.—The Duke of Rutland, the onyeem 
of Lansdowne, Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
Bexley, the Earl of Carlisle, the Earl of Clare, the Right 
Hon. Charles Yorke, the Hon. Agar Ellis, Colonel 
Fitzelarence, the Rev. G. Richards, D.D. 

Council.—The Lord Bishop of Ely, Lord Farnborough, 
the Rev. H. H. Baber (Librarian), R. , * 
John Caley, Esq., the Rev. Richard Cattermole (Secre- 
tary’, Prince Hoare, Esq., William Jacob, Esq., William 
Jerdan, Esq., A. E. Impey, Esq. (Treasurer), Lieut.-Col. 
Leake, Sir Gore Ouseley, Lewis Hayes Petit, 5 

» Esq.» William 


pers Pollock, Esq., William So’ 

e, Esq. 
Treasurer.—Archibald Elijah Impey, Esq. 

Pn cee A. Dela Chanmette: Baqn Frederick Mad- 
n, Esq. 


Librarian.—The Rev. Henry Harvey Baber. 
Secretary. he Rev. wd Cattermole. 


Thanks were voted to the noble chairman, 
on the motion of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 








ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 2d.—The Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, 
bart. V.P. inthe chair. Mr. Davis read the first 
part of his Essay on the Poetry of the Chi- 
nese. It treated of versification, or the rules 
which prevail in the construction of lines, coup- 
lets, &c. and the sources whence these derive 
their melody and rhythm. Mr. Davis divided 
this part of his subject into the following 
heads, viz. the sound of the spoken language, 
the variation of tones as prescribed by rule, 
the use of poetical numbers, the observance of 
a regular cesural pause, the use of terminal 
rhymes, and the rhythmical effect of the paral- 


De- | lelism of couplets. The paper was illustrated 


by specimens of Chinese poetry, and com- 
parisons of it with Greek, Latin, Hebrew, &c. 
A great variety of very valuable donations were 
enumerated ; amongst them were several vo- 
lumes of works in Chinese, including a MS. 
poem descriptive of London; Notices of Mon. 
golia in Russia, by the Monk Yakinff, pre- 
sented by the imperial ministry of foreign 
affairs at St. Petersburgh, through Prince 
Lieven ; Sir George Staunton presented a large 
volume of drawings of scarce plants, executed 
in Paris for the Emperor of China; Mr. Davis 
presented a candle made entirely from veget- 
able wax by the Japanese. r- Davis has 
brought to England specimens of the plants 
from which the wax is obtained, for the pur- 
pose of trying to raise them in England. The 
Transactions of the Royal So¢iety of Litera- 
ture, and of some other learned and scientific 
bodies, were also’on the table. 

Viscount Holmesdale, M,P. and Capt. R. 
Mignan, were elected members. 








FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL AQADEMY. 
Ir would have been strange indeed if the parent 
stock of the Fine Arts in this country, from 
which so many vigorous shoots have sprung, 
had itself, with all its peculiar advantages of 
culture, been deficient, either in the amount 
or in the quality of its annual produce, It 
gives us great pleasure to see that that is not 
the case; and that it displays a profusion of 
blossoms and fruit, glowing in every rich va- 
riety of taste and colour. Metaphor apatt, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that the con. 
joined exertions of the members of the Royal 
Academy and of their coadjutors have ten 
to the present Exhibition at Somerset House 
a rank at least equal, if not superior, to that 
of most of its precursors of recent date. Atthe 
same time, we still wish to impress upon the 
Royal Academy, as well as upon other Societies, 
the expediency, in the existing accumulation of 
art and artists, of exercising a more than or. 
dinary vigilance and discrimination in the selec- 
tion of works for exhibition ; and of excluding 
those which do not possess qualities that entitle 
them to the notice of the public. It is not 
merely that it is desirable not to encourage 
mediocrity, but that it is desirable to take care 
that the arrogant demands of mediocrity do 
not absolutely supersede the modest claims of 
genius. d 

But to«he matter beforeus. On entering 
the great room we mere fixed our at. 
tention on the works ro Mr. Wilkie ; — 
to do so, not only by the expectations derived 
from his great ‘and acknowledged talents, but 
because we were curious to remark those changes 
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of style, which, during his late absence from 


England, the observation: of foreign art, as well 
as of foreign character, manners, costume, &c., 
was calculated to produce. The effect is dis. 
tinctly visible; so much so, indeed, that in 
some of the beautiful pictures by this highly. 
gifted artist which adorn the present Exhibi- 
tion, he appears almost to have identified him. 
self with Spanish art, as well as Spanish feel. 
ing. Two of these pictures may be regarded 
as placing in strong contrast “* Thought” and 
* Action.”? The first is No. 56. The Spanish 
Posado. It represents, in the words of the 
Catalogue, ‘* a Guerilla council of war, at 
which three reverend fathers — a Dominican, 
a monk of the Escurial, and a Jesuit—are de. 
liberating on someexpedient of national defence, 
with an emissary in the costume of Valencia, 
Behind them is the posadera or landlady, 
serving her guests with chocolate, and the 
begging student of Salamanca, with his lexi. 
con and segar, making love to her. On the 
right of the picture a contrabandist of Bilboa 
enters, upon his mule; and in front of him is 
an athletic Castilian armed, and a minstrel 
dwarf with a Spanish guitar. On the floor are 
seated the goat-herd and his sister, with the 
muzzled house-dog, and pet-lamb of the family; 
and through the open portal in the back-ground 
is a distant view of the Guadarama moun. 
tains.” The scene is one of perfect repose and 
tranquillity ; the composition of the group of 
figures is remarkably good, and the expression 
in the countenances of those who are engaged 
in the consultation is finely diversified. The 
picture which designates “ Action” is No. 128. 
The Defence of Saragossa. “ The heroine, 
Augustina, is here represented on the battery, 
‘in front of the convent of Santa Engratia, 
where, her husband being slain, she found her 
way to the station he, had occupied, . stept 
over his body, took his plave at the gun, and 
declared she would herself avenge his death. 
The principal person engaged in placing the 
gun is Don Joseph Palafox, who commanded 
the garrison during the memorable siege, but 
who is here represented in the habit of a volun- 
teer. In frent of him is the reverend father 
Consolagion, an Augustin friar, who served 
with great ability as an engineer, and who, 
with the crucifix in his hand, is directing at 
what object the cannon is to be pointed. On 
the left side of the picture is seen Basilico 

iero, a priest, who was tutor to Palafox, 
celebrated for his share in the defence, and for 
his cruel fate when he fell into the hands of 
the enemy. He is writing a despatch, to be 
sent by acarrier-pigeon, to inform their cistant 
friends of the unsubdued energies of the place.” 
Had this picture been shewn to us, without 
our being aware by whom it was painted, we 
confess that we should have been at a loss to 
name the artist; so opposite is the singular 
energy which it displays to the quiet and fa- 
miliar character of Mr. Wilkie’s usual works. 
Nor is the fearless breadth of colouring and 
execution less opposed to his former close, care- 
ful, minute, and finished imitation of objects. 
This last remark is equally applicable to No. 110. 
Cardinals, Priests, and Roman Citizens, wash- 
ing the Pilgrims’ feet; No. 224, A Roman 
Princess, with her Attendant, washing the 
Pilgrims’ feet; No. 293. The Confessional ; 
No. 208. The Pifferari; and No. 403. The 
Guerilla’s Departure, all by Mr. Wilkie. But 
the most striking proof of the versatility of 
Mr. Wilkie’s powers is afforded by No. 91. 
Portrait of the Right Hon. the late Earl of 
Kellie, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Fife. 
It is a whole-length portrait of the size of life. 





Mr. Wilkie has accomplished in it all that he 
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ever accomplished in figures on a small scale ; 
and those who know the difficulty of passing 
from the one to the other will be the best 
judges of the value of his success. Without 
referring to that consideration, however, it is 
a delightful and unsophisticated picture ; and, 
with the exception perhaps of a little coolness 
of hue, is one of the most characteristic and 
interesting portraits of a venerable old noble- 
man that we ever saw. We rejoice to find 
that Mr. Wilkie’s health is in astate to permit 
lim to make such efforts; and we hail with 
great gratification his reappearance in the lists 
of art. 

No. 16. Benaiah. W. Etty, R.A.—A gi- 
gantic performance. It possesses the same 
grandeur of composition, energy of action, and 
overwhelming power of colouring, as Mr. 
Etty’s well-known “Combat;” but the subject 
is very inferior, for it wants the relief and 
sentiment which woman pleading for the van- 
quished gave to that work; and is simply an 
extraordinary exhibition of irresistible mus- 
cular force and unsparing animal ferocity. We 
are sorry to observe, that there is a great dis- 
proportion between the upper and the lower 
parts of the principal figure. The opposition 
also between the group and the sky is pain- 
fully violent. It is, nevertheless, a striking 
and magnificent picture. 

No. 31. Hero, having thrown herself from 
the Tower at the sight of Leander drowned, 
dies on his body. W. Etty, R.A.—In this 
beautiful and interesting little work we recog- 
nise the blending softness of Correggio. 

No. 42. Ulysses deriding Polyphemus. J. 
M. W. Turner, R.A.—Although the Grecian 
hero has just put out the one eye of the furious 
Cyclops, that is really no reason why Mr. 
Turner should put out both the eyes of us, 
harmless critics: So red-hot a mass has seldom 
been applied to our visual organs. Justice, 
however, compels us to acknowledge, that 
although Mr. Turner thus continues to délight 
in violating nature and defying common sense, 
yet that, considering this performance as a 
gorgeous vision of the imagination, as a splendid 
dream of poetical fancy, it is highly capti- 
vating. 

No. 92. Night. H. Howard, R.A.—Upon 
the principle of taking a glass of ice-cream 
after having beén exposed to the blazing noon 
of one of the dog-days, we recommend visitors 
to the Exhibition to go immediately from the 
work which we last mentioned to that now 
under our consideration ; and to allay the fever 
which Mr. Turner has raised in their blood, 
by contemplating the appropriately cool tones 
of Mr. Howard’s classical and elegant pro- 
duction. 

No. 66. A Dutch Ferry. A. W. Callcott, 
R.A.—A happy medium between the extremes 
to which we have just been alluding. The 
still expanse that here meets the view, the 
simplicity of the subject, and the entire truth 
with which it is treated, combine to produce 
the most soothing and delightful feelings in 
the mind of the’ spectator. It is needless to 
dwell upon the fine qualities of art which 
Mr. Callcott brings to bear upon nature. 
His powers are too well known to require any 
eulogy. 

No. 10. The Fountain: Morning. A. W. 
Calleott, R.A.— Perfectly fascinating. The 
freshness of the early day is deliciously de- 
picted ; arid tire tasteful introduction of Grecian 
architecture and figures forms, if we mistake 
not, a novel feature in the developement of 
Mr. Calloott’s genius. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 

IN WATER-COLOURS. 
«« From every point a ray of genius flows.” —Rogers. 
Ir must not be supposed from the laudatory 
and comprehensive motto prefixed to this no- 
tice of the Exhibition of the Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours, which opened on Monday 
last, that we are not fully aware that there 
are many splendid stars in other hemispheres 
of art. Of our conviction of that fact, the 
pages of the Literary Gazette contain abund- 
ant proof. But (as might be justly expected 
in a collection formed exclusively by a body 
of artists selected for their superior skill in a 
particular branch of the profession) in the 
gallery of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, works of high talent alone meet the eye 
on every side. There is none of that alloy of 
mediocrity, the result of either necessity or 
ill-judging kindness, which is occasionally so 
debasing and injurious elsewhere. We state 
this, lest, as our limits will permit us to par- 
ticularise only a few of these fine productions, 
it might be imagined that we undervalued 
those to which it will not be in our power to 
advert. 
No. 22. A Stag. G. F. Robson and R. 
Hills.—It is pleasing to see two masters, each 
of great and acknowledged talent in his own 
department, combining their powers in the 
production of a single composition. This 
friendly union was frequent among the painters 
of other days, but is not so common in our 
times. A drawing similar to the present, and 
executed by the same able artists, under simi- 
lar circumstances, was exhibited last year. 
We are in doubt to which to give the pre- 
ference :—if to that under our consideration, 
it is probably only becahse its predecessor is 
absent. In both, the wild solitude of nature, 
and the proud bearing of flié noble and vigo- 
rous animal, rousing himself from his “‘ heathery 
couch,” and looking as if he were about to 
exclaim in the words with which Cowper 
makes Selkirk. commence his pathetic apos- 
trophe, 

# 1am monarch of all I survey,” 
are admirably represented. 


No. 204. Durham. G. F: Robson.—_The 
recent destruction of the choir of York Min- 
ster, aad the still more recent attempt to de- 
stroy Westminster Abbey, must endear to 
every lover of his country those venerable re- 
mains, the proofs of the piety and taste of our 
forefathers, which are scattered over the land, 
but of which it is impossible now to tell how 
soon the hand of some fanatic or base incen- 
diary may deprive us ; and must render doubly 
valuable such beautiful representations of them 
as this, by Mr. Robson, of that grand and 
picturesque pile, Durham Cathedral. 

No. 117. Distant View of the Weald over 
the Earl of Chichester’s Park, from the Downs 
near Brighton. Copley Fielding.—One of the 
most fascinating drawings that we ever saw; 
and in some respects, such, for instance, as the 
free and simple sweep of the lines, and the 
complete notion conveyed of wildness and ex- 
tent, surpassing any thing of the kind that has 
heretofore come under our notice. 

No. 147. Elijah. P. Dewint.—A classical 
composition, being a new feature in the prac- 
tice of an artist who has hitherto so success- 
fally devoted his rare talents to the familiar and 
ordinary character of landscape. Mr. Dewint 
has evidently brought all his powers to bear on 
this fine performance ; and, while he has pre- 
served the grandeur of his subject, has in the 





[To be continued.) 


trees, the soil, the passing storm, &c., intro. 
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duced the results of his long and attentive 
study of nature. 

No. 59. A Blacksmith’s Shop at Strathfield. 
say, Hampshire. W. Hunt.—As true as the 
camera-obscura, and much more spirited and 
painter-like. Mr. Hunt’s eye for nice dis« 
crimination of hue and tone is perfect; and his 
execution is singularly sparkling and brilliant. 
In parts, the effect is absolutely phosphoric. 

No. 103. A Scene from the opening of the 
Third Book of the Odyssey—Tel hus going 
in search of Ulysses. Copley Fielding. — A 
composition that might be put in competition 
with any of the paintings of Claude. Every 
object is bathed in the rich and splendid light 
which emanates from the setting sun. Much 
as Mr. Fielding has done in a similar way, we 
do not think that he ever before produced any 
thing so glowing and powerful. 

[To be continued. 










MR. WEST’S PICTURES, 
{Third Notice; conclusion.]} 
On the merits of the late venerable President 
of the Royal Academy, as instanced in the his« 
torieal, classical, and dramatic departments of 
the art, we have already touched ; but 
«« The greatest is behind.” 


We allude to the numerous and magnificent 
works on scriptural subjects which have pro- 
ceded from Mr. West’s pencil; and the finest 
of which constitute a principal portion of the 
collection about to be submitted to the hams 
mer. Now that the prejudices which have so 
long prevailed on that point among the least 
enlightened of the ministers of our holy reli- 
gion appear to be giving -way, and that the 
spirit of tasteless bigotry which prevented the 
metropolitan cathedral from being. gratuitously 
enriched by the united contributions of the 
painters of the English school, seems no longer 
to exist, we trust that some of these great 
works will be purchased, for the purpose of 
being rendered the invaluable and appropriate 
ornaments of the noblest ecclesiastical as well 
as other public edifices in the coun Im- 
bued with a strong religious feeling himself, 
and stimulated by a corresponding sentiment 
on the part of his royal and excellent patron, 
Mr. West embodied many of the sublime in- 
citements to Christian virtue which abound in 
the Bible, in a manner calculated to produce 
the liveliest and most durable impression on 
the mind of the spectator. Most of these ad- 
mirable productions are so well known to our 
readers, that to enter into any detail of them 
would be superfluous. Simply as one example, 
we will mention the “* Moses receiving the laws 
on Mount Sinai.” On entering the gallery, 
this picture is seen as through a vista; and the 
effect of it is grand and striking, perhaps. be- 
yond that of any other in the room. The 
arched approach to the inner apartment serves 
as a frame or margin to it; separating it from 
the various objects by which it is surrounded. 
When the magnitude of the scale on which it 
is painted is considered, it is difficult to con- 
ceive the possibility of filling up a large space 
with more simplicity. And this is effected 
without the slightest approximation to tame. 
ness, or to an undue expansion of the masses. 
The conduct of the light is one of the principal 
features of the work; for it is managed with 
so much skill as materially to assist the general 
impression; while it produces the required 
keeping between the upper and lower groups, 
without violently severing them: the perspec« 
tive rising from the bottom to the top of the 
picture in perfect accordance with the charac- 
ter of the scene, and of the circumstances under 
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which it may be supposed to have been wit- 
nessed. The act of delivering the Divine 
Tables is represented, without bringing into 
view the person of the Deity; in any at- 
tempt to introduce Whom, it is not sur- 
prising that even the genius of a Raffaele 
or a Michael Angelo was always unsuccess- 
ful. The sentiment which peculiarly belongs 
to the subject, and which Mr. West has most 
happily imparted to it, is that of awful expec- 
tation. This sentiment is repeated in every 
look and gesture of the assembled group at the 
foot of the mount. In the centre of this group 
the light falls upon the head and forehead of 
one of the elders, and is reflected upon a coun- 
tenance expressive of the most profound reve- 
rence; producing, with the corresponding ele- 
vation of the hand, and the half-uplifted eye, 
one of the most sublime fi that was ever 
depicted by the pencil of any artist, ancient or 
modern. 

We cannot better conclude our remarks on 
Mr. West’s powers, than by quoting two brief 
extracts from the elegant discourse delivered 
by his accomplished successor, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, to the students of the Royal Academy, 
on the distribution of the prizes in 1825 :— 

** At an era when historical painting was at 
the lowest ebb (with the exceptions which the 
claims of the beautiful and the eminent per- 
mitted to the pencil of Sir Joshua), Mr. West, 
sustained by the benevolent patronage of his 
late Majesty, produced a series of compositions 
from sacred and profane history, profoundly 
studied, and executed with the most facile 
po, which not ony were superior to any 
ormer productions, of English art, but, far 
surpassing conte merit on the conti- 
nent, were, une at any period below the 
school of the ?mien** For myself I can 
truly say that I-never estimated the compre- 
hensive ability of that great master so highly, 
as when comparing at Rome his labours, in the 
memory, with many of the most celebrated 
compositions then before me of the revivers 
of modern art.” 

The Catalogue Raisonné of Mr. West’s Pic- 
tures is a very able and interesting production, 
and has evidently been drawn up by some one 
perfectly conversant with the principles and 
practice of the fine arts. 

SALE AT CHRISTIE’S. 

ArreEnr the deluge of picture trash we have so 
long been accustomed to, and the solemn mock- 
ery of invitations to view the collection of this 
or that eminent individual, it is quite refreshing 
to be enabled to call the attention of the admirers 
of pictorial excellence to the truly genuine, as 
well as capital, assemblage of pictures, the pro- 
perty of the late Lord Gwydir, now selling by 
Mr. Christie. With what heightened gusto 
have we looked on this collection, under the 
certainty of no unworthy trickery having been 
practised, and in the absence of all attempts to 
bias the judgment or misdirect the taste, b 

resorting to those contemptible arts to whi 

the system and continued march of puffing give 
birth. Our limits will only allow us a brief 
mention of the most prominent. We begin 
with a Marine Landscape by Claude, — one 
of his cold but pearly-tinted pictures ; a de- 
lightful chef-d’euvre.— A Landscape by Both, 
with figures by Polemberg:—there is here a 
lack of harmony and consort, which creates a 
regret that the figures in this noble produc- 
tion had not been inserted by Andrew Both. 
Of three by Wouvermans, we have two, 
known by the titles of the Abbreuvoir, and 
the Fites, et adieuxr des Chasseurs, painted 


in his best time, and of his finest execution. 
Our favourite Teniers is great in number, there 
being no fewer than five from his pencil; but 
we'do not esteem any of them as capital works. 
The Corporal Acts of Mercy is undoubtedly 
a fine picture, but parts of it very unequal. 
We remember having seen more than one 
picture of this oft-repeated subject, wherein 
he has been more successful.—_A Farm-Yard 
with Cattle; Paul Potter. A lovely portray- 
ment of rural life and its occupations. We 
heard it whispered that a thousand guineas 
were offered and refused for this charming 
specimen, while on view.—A Girl entering ‘the 
Bath ; Rembrandt. To our mind a miracle of 
art; the enchanting effect produced on so small 
a space by the broad and giant-like touch of this 
master, is truly wonderful.—_An Interior, with 
Smoker, &c. ; Dusart. This picture compensates 
by its unusual excellence for the absence of A. 
Ostade.—A Pair of Italian Landscapes, with 
Figures dancing; Ferg. These are probably 
unique specimens of the degree of excellence 
this artist reached. We must pass over the 
productions, and mention only the names of 
Giulio Romano, C. Dolci, Murillo, Panini, 
Cuyp, Wynants, and Berghem, that we may 
have space to vent our just feeling of national 
pride and exultation at the sight of our own 
Reynolds and Gainsborough in such company, 
bravely putting forth their just claims for ad- 
miration ; and if they do not bear away, they 
at least dispute the palm with all we see or 
hear of pictured cnntiieies. The Repose of the 
Holy Family, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was 
painted for Macklin, and engraved for his 
Bible; the landscape part of this fine picture 
for richness, the figure of the’Virgin and the 
head of our Saviour for'elegance of form and 
delicacy of colous, haYetiever been surpassed. 
For the glorious Gainsborough we can give 
but a word. ‘* We are all going to heaven, 
and Vandyke in our company,” were the last 
words uttered by this unrivalled delineator of 
our rural and domestic scenery; and if excel- 
lence in art be the passport to the painter’s 
heaven, this noble chef-d’euvre would alone 
have secured Gainsborough’s admission. 


Tue Scottish ACADEMY observed an 
anniversary by dining together at their rooms, 
Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, on April 27th, — 
when about a hundred artists and lovers and 
patrons of the arts assembled. -We observe 
from the Scots papers, that there were a num- 
ber of able speeches delivered on the occasion ; 
and that the entertainment went off with great 
spirit. ae 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Right Hon. Charlotte Isabella, Viscountess 
Kirkwall. Engraved by ran, from a 
Miniature by Miss Emma Kendrick. Col- 
naghi. 

Tue effect of moonlight accords well with the 

pensive expression of this elegant and pleasing 

portrait, which forms the fifty-third subject of 
the Gallery of Female Nobility published in 

La Belle Assemblée. 


——————————_—— 


Fisher’s Illustrations of England. 
Nos. IV. and V. 
LrvERPoot and its neighbourhood furnish 
the embellishments of these two Numbers. 
The views of ‘“* Knowsley Hall,” and those of 
“ Liverpool from the Mersey,” are the most 
striking of the plates, and are very beautiful. 
The letter-press contains much interesting in. 


Portraits from the Zoological Gardens. 

T. Landseer. Colnaghi and Co. 
CHARACTERISTIC representations of the rein. 
deer, the brown llama, the Thibet dog, the white 
llama, and the Wallachian ram. In the back. 
ground are two of the bears, like brutes as they 
are, making faces at the ladies, and contend. 
ing for a bun, which, we confess, is very tan- 
talisingly presented to them. 


Animals. Drawn and etched from nature by 
J. C. Zeitter. 

Tue Angora goat, the white antelope, the 

argali, llamas, and the cashmire goat—also 

from the Gardens of the Zoological Society. 

The execution is very creditable to Mr. Zeit- 

ter’s talents. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 
Drawn by A. Wivell ; engraved by W. Holl. 
Sams. 

A COMPANION-PRINT to the portrait of his 
Majesty lately published by Mr. Sams. The 
resemblance is very striking. 





BRITISH DIORAMA, OXFORD STREET. 
Four beautiful views, three foreign and one 
English, from the skilful pencils of Messrs. 
Stanfield and Roberts, are now exhibiting at 
the Bazar, in Oxford Street. We think them 
decidedly superior to those of last year. The 
English view is a remarkably fine one, from 
the banks of the Ouse, of the city of York, of 
which the magnificent. and venerable Minster 
forms the principal feature. A faint reddish 
light betrays itself through some of the 
windows of the minster; by degrees it in- 
creases in vividness; until at length the flame 
from which it proceeds bursts fiercely forth, 
illuminating the adjacent towers, and casting 
its reflection on the water :: mingled volumes 
of smoke, and masses of brilliant sparks, now 
rapidly ascend to the skies; a great portion of 
the roof of the building falls in; and the dread-" 
ful conflagration is at its height when the scene 
closes. The effect is altogether exceedingly 
striking. Of the three foreign views, namely, 
“ The Temple of Apollinopolis, in Egypt,” 
“ Entrance to the Village of Virex, in Italy,” 
and “ Interior of St. Sauveur, in Normandy, 
in ruins,” the Village of Virex is our fa- 
vourite. It is a most picturesque composition, 
and is very powerfully painted. 











ae 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


CHANGE. 
We say that people and that things ate ; 
Alas! it is curepives that change the ae 
Makes all around the mirror of itself. 
Wuenr:E are the flowers, the beautiful flowers, 
That haunted your homes and your hearts in 
the spring ? 
Where is the sunshine of earlier hours? _ 
Where is the music the birds used to bring? 
Where are the flowers ?—why, thousands are 
Springing, 
And many fair strangers are sweet on the 


air ; 
And the birds to the sunshine their welcome 


are singing— 
k round on our valley, and then question 
‘“* Where ?”” 


Alas, my heart’s darkness! I own it is Toes 
3 


mer, 
Though little tis like what it once used to 
I have no welcome to give the new-comer ; 





fermation respecting this great emporium. 





Strangely the summer seems altered to me. 
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a toners rime 
*Tis my spirits are wasted—my hopes that are 


weary ; 
These made the gladness and beauty of yore: 
To the worn and the withered even sunshine 
is dreary, 
And the year has its spring, -— our own 
is no more. . BE. L. 





saan 





BIOGRAPHY. 

To the Editor, §c. 
§1r,—I request your correction of a mistate- 
ment in your Gazette of Saturday last with 
to Mr. John Reeves, F.R.S. and trea- 
surer to the Literary Fund, who has for seve- 
ral years resided in Parliament Place, West- 
minster, and who, Iam happy to add, is in 
good health, I am, sir, &c. 

Peckham, 


JamEs REEVEs.* 
5th May, 1829. A 








MUSIC. 

TuE E1sTEDDVOD on Wednesday morning 
was extremely well attended. Lord Clive, 
President, awarded the royal Cambrian me- 
dals to Henry Davies, Esq., for an essay on the 
settlement of the Normans in Wales ;” and 
to Thomas Richards, Esq., for an essay on the 
same subject. Several poems, &c. had been 
received, but none of them were deemed of 
sufficient merit to be entitled to the premiums 
offered. A concert of national music was per- 
formed, in which Miss Paton, Miss Love, Ma- 
dame Stockhausen, Miss Betts, Miss Byfeld, 
Braham, Broadhurst, Atkins, Collyer, Fitz- 
william, &c. &c., sung; accompanied by an 
excellent band, led by Mori. The chief novel- 
ty, however, was the exquisite performance of 
a Welsh harper, and Pennillion singing by 
three Cambrians in their native language, 
which appeared to delight’ the company. Mrs. 
Anderson performed an aria on the piano-forte 
with variations, in the first style of excellence. 
Mr. Parry was the coiiductor: his*son sung 
a Welsh melody, “« The worth of true friend- 
ship,” in a manner which gave promise of 
future celebrity. Fitzwilliam and Parry also 
sung a very characteristit duet, called “ Pretty 
little Gwenno,” which was loudly encored. 





Miss CuamBers’s Concert, we are well 
pleased to state, was crowded with elegant 
company. Her appearance is very interesting, 
her voice certainly a fine one; and she was 
much applauded in all her performances. The 
whole went off with éclat; the chief beauties 
being an atia by Camporese, and a duet, violin 
and violoncello. 


“Mr. HaweEs’s annual Concert at the Ar- 
gyll Rooms, on Thursday, was also a great 
musical treat. He was deservedly supported 
by all the great talent, vocal and instrumental, 


rante has gained in personal appearance, the 
German professor has lost in looks. Sontag is 
sadly ‘* out of condition:’’ the hollow cheek 
and figure she exhibited on Tuesday 
evening, not only manifest a deficiency in 
“weight,” but betoken symptoms of unskilful 
‘¢ training” during her sojourn in Paris. But 
to drop metaphor :—since her last appearance 
in London, the face and form of the * angelic 
Sontag” have lost much of their heavenly 
beauty. We know not whether this deteriora- 
tion in her personal charms is attributable to 
sickness or sorrow, or to the combined effects 
of. both, but certes she no longer retains those 
plump proportions which bereaved half her 
continental admirers of their sober senses. 
Ner is her “falling off’ confined to her per- 
son: we think (which, by the by, is but a natu- 
ral consequence) that her voice has diminished 
in.power. Her style, however, of singing re- 
mains unaltered; distinguished for precision 
in the execution of rapid passages, and the 
peculiar facility with which she displays her 
power in accomplishing chromatic runs. But 
this is all: Sontag is deficient in the art 
of producing that light and shadow which so 
few professors can either comprehend or ac- 
complish. Her declamation, if we may be 
permitted the phrase, is tame and thin-toned, 
compared with the soul-stirring strains of 
Pasta,—and her conceptions are poor, and, at 
most, but instrumental imitations, compared 
with the mental emanations of the gifted, 
though now neglected Pisaroni. In a word, 
Sontag may be said to be the most expert per- 
former, the first concerto player living, on the 
human voice; but, as a vocalist, she never 
approaches to the sublimity of song. 

On Tuesday, the opera (la Cenerentola, one 
of Rossini’s most monotonous and worst), on 
the whole, went off heavily, Mlle. Sontag 
was not sufficiently in the female 
cast. When Blasis, and other distinguished 
vocalists, are to be had, we think it a matter of 
regret to allow such Singers as Castelli and 
Specchi to fll parts which they can neither 
adequately act nor sing. We also regret to 
see Zuchelli descend to buffo parts,—it is like 
Young playing “‘Punch :” his. admirable style 
is of a higher class, and not suited to low 
comedy. On the other hand, we liked Don- 
zelli’ssinging in this opera better than in any 
in which we have heard him. 

Oa Thursday, Malibran both sang and acted 
better than heretofore; she has adopted our 
advce, and left off the trickery which could not 
bespproved. Sontag and Pisaroni played to- 
geher in the second act of La Donna di Lago 
tle one appeared to draw the other out; but 
Sntag’s tameness was strongly contrasted with 
the fire of Pisaroni—the latter was the only 
serformer honoured with an encore during the 





of the country. 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

TuE school-boy’s pugilistic phrase, “‘ one down, 
the other come on,” appears to be the adoptel 
motto at the oo, Theatre, as among Kings 

: hardly has “‘ time” been allowed 0 
Malibran to complete her “ rounds,” or 
the fashionable “‘ Fancy” to decide upon ker 
“science,” before Sontag throws up her op, 
and appears on the boards to claim the “* chan- 
pionship.” But whatever the Spanish api- 





* We recefved our information from a quarter ap 
parently, of unquestionable authenticity ; and we hertily 
Tejoice to find we were mistaken. Since the esteemd and 
worthy treasurer of the Literary Fund has thus retved, 
We trust that his purse will be more than usually eple- 
Blshed at the anniversary on Wednesday nextemi 





night, 





DRURY LANE. 
AccorDING to long-established practice, the 
managers of our Theatres-Royal having deli- 
berated upon the policy of producing a piece 
which has created a great sensation abroad, 
accepted it—rejected it —re-considered —and, 
finally, abandoned all idea of its performance ; 
some clearer-sighted speculator dashes at once 
into the arena with it—makes what the Fancy 
call a “ smashing hit,’”? and the whole town 
having flocked to the fortunate establishment 
for thirty or forty nights, and sufficiently won- 
dered why the subject had not been caught at 
by one of the winter theatres, out it comes at 
last—a copy, when it might have been (here 
at least) an originaleevamped up in haste, in- 











stead of being prepared carefully and leisurely 


—and having killed ten carpenters, two scene- 
painters, and a proportionate number of tailors 
—“ fretted” the leaders’——internals—“ into 
fiddle-strings”” worked the ballet-master off 
his legs—-dumb-foundered the call-boy, and 
left the prompter scarce breath enough to blow 
his whistle—the proprietors, if by good luck 
they escape the shame of defeat, find them- 
selves but gleaners where they might have 
been reapers—smothered with “ odorous com- 
parisons,”” and baited to death with—_‘‘ Very 
well indeed for you ;”— Vastly pretty, if we 
hadn’t seen the other ;”"—“ Pity you didn’t do 
it first 3 and so on, ad infinitum. As it was 
with Der Freyschiitz, so it is with Masaniello, 
or the Dumb Girl of Portici; and should it 
replenish the treasury, which it ought, and 
we think will—we can only say with our 
esteemed old acquaintance, Sam Spring — 
‘© Providence is very kind to Drury Lane, 
sir ;” for, undoubtedly, if it had not inspired 
M. Laporte with the idea of producing the 
ballet, the opera would never have made its 
appearance. But to speak of the opera, the 
production of which has given rise to these 
remarks :— Its adaptation to our stage, by 
Messrs. Kenney and T. Cooke, has been judici- 
ously performed ; the songs, and the few lines 
of dialogue which are dispersed through the 
piece, ‘sensibly and feelingly written; the 
choruses and concerted music executed with 
most praiseworthy precision ; and the dances, 
generally speaking, much superior to any 
thing we could have anticipated upon these 
boards ; particularly a national dance, by Oscar 
Byrne and his clever little daughter. The 
scenery, by Stanfield, is of course beautiful ; 
and the eruption of Mount Vesuvius is better 
managed here than in ‘the Haymarket, with 
the exception that the moustain itself, previ- 
ous to the darkening “of tlié: scene, appears 
rather dwarfish and insignificant. For splen- 
dour of dress and blaze of beauty, the ballet 
certainly immeasurably outstrips the opera; 
but it has, notwithstanding, been gotten up 
upon a liberal, if not an extravagant scale ; 
and, making due allowances for the anticipa- 
tion of its effects, and taking its own peculiar 
merits into consideration, it is some time since 
we have seen a musical piece so much entitled 
to the patronage of the public. Braham’s 
Masaniello is a most chaste and perfect per- 
formance, full of fire, grace, and expression ; 
no unmeaning cadences—no unnecessary vio- 
lence. There is both heart and soul in every 
note he sings throughout the opera. His 
barcarol in the first scene of the second act 
(the favourite piece, we suspect, with the 
public) was rapturously encored; a tribute 
equally due to his delightful execution of the 
air “ Pourquoi pleurez?” introduced by him 
from Le Concert } la. Cour, almost immediately 
afterwards, and only withheld by the very 
circumstance of its following the barcarol so 
quickly. In u no occasion have we 
seen this king of English vocalists displaying 
truer taste or greater talent. The music of 
this opera wil], we trust, at length obtain for 
Auber the meed which has been hitherto 
begrudged him in this country. He has been 
repeatedly most shamefully underrated by 
those who set themselves up for musical auto. 
crats here, and imagine that their laudable 
Molatry of the old masters empowers them 
*¢ to deal damnation round” upon the new. 
Those who have studied the scores of Auber’s 
operas, La Niéce, Le Magon, Le Concert a la 
Cour, Marie, &c., or listened to them as per. 


formed at the Feydeau, under his direction, 
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is entitled to take amongs' i 

rs. The opera of La Muette de Portici 
eit considerably to his reputation abroad ; 
and judging from genuine applause be- 
stowed on Monday evening upon the overture, 
the barcarol chorus in the first scene, the 
clever opening of the market scene, and the 

yer at its close, we have little doubt of 
his becoming equally popular amongst us. 
We have heard it is the intention of Mr. 
Arnold to produce another of his operas in the 
ensuing season; and the success of Masaniello 
will doubtless be an additional inducement. 
Should any curtailment be deemed necessary, 
a duet between Miss Betts and Mr. Cooke, 
and a long song by the latter, neither of which, 
if our recollection serve us, belongs to the 
opera, or is even by the same composer, might 
be spared by the audience,—provided always 
they are not required by the scene-shifter. 

he part of Fenelia (the dumb girl) intro- 
duced to the English public an interesting 
candidate for their favour in the person of 
Mdlle. Alexandrine, — a beautiful brunette, 
with a sweet smile, a very dangerous pair of 
eyes, that took ample vengeance for the re- 
striction imposed upon her tongue, and a pair 
of sleeves a l’évégue, which, however out of 
character in 9 Neapolitan fisher-girl, it would 
have been, we suppose, an indignité, consider- 
ing her French extraction, to have deprived 
her of. But that the audience of. Drury Lane 
has little sympathy with that of the King’s 
Theatre, Pauline Leroux might find her an 
awkward rival. As it is, we may safely say, 
that were there stalls in the pit of Drury, there 
would be no lack of tenants for them during 
the run of Masaniello, which we have little 
doubt, from its reception by a house crammed 
to the slips, will only terminate with the 
season. 


Covent GarpEn.— Peake’s farce of Mas. 
ter’s Rival has been transplanted from Drury 
Lane to this theatre ; and its suceess is complete. 
Keeley and Wrench keep the house in roars of 
laughter 


VARIETIES. 


Society of Emulation, at Abbeville. 
The British Gallery closes this evening—so 
that those who have not seen it have no time 


to lose. 

The Artists’ Benevolent Fund holds its An- 
niversary to-day at Freemasons’ Tavern. The 
attendance promises to be distinguished and 
numerous. 

Sémiramide.—Between Malibran and Son- 
tag it is now a matter of question which is to 
be the heroine in the opera of Sémiramide. 
The former was announced ; but the latter has 
arrived. 

argyll Rooms. The concerts at the Argyll 
Reoms bid fair, we are told, to be fashionable. 
Like all other competitions, this, in rivalry of 
the musical entertainments in the King’s 
Coneert Room, will, we trust, lead to public 
benefit. . 


—We have seen some speci- 


another subjects, in which evenness and regu- 





larity of line are desirable,—the clearness and 
sharpness of which much transcend any litho- 


graphic uctjon that we have heretofore met | Parties 


with. e understand, also, that this style of 
lithography is cheaply executed, and is capable 
of yielding a great number of good impressions. 

Honours.—We rejoiced to see in our con- 
tem (the Government Gazette) of last 
week, that his Majesty had graciously marked 
his royal consideration of the enterprise and 
services of Captains Parry and Franklin, by 
co ing upon them the honour of knight- 
hood. It seems to us a deficiency in our 
system, that no distinct order should have been 
instituted for the reward of high literary and 
scientific merit: a bit of riband, or a medal, 
from the hands of a Sovereign of taste, would 
be a cheap stimulus to the noblest exertions ; 
and surely peace should have its laurels as well 
as war;—the benefactor of his species is as 
deserving of distinction as its most glorious 
destroyer ! 

New Discovery in the Preparation of Flaz.— 
A French paper states, that an inhabitant of 
Chateau-Thierry has discovered a mode of giv- 
ing to prepared hemp and flax the fineness, 
softness, and whiteness of cotton, by impreg- 
nating those substances with oil, and then 
exposing them, during fifteen or twenty days, 
to the action of frost, between two layers of 


snow. By this means all the inconvenience of | of that 


the ordinary and tedious s of steeping 
them in stagnant water will be avoided. 
Sculpture in Denmark.—The name of Thor- 
waldsen is familiar to every lover of the plastic 
arts. One of his pupils, Hermann Freund, 
who has spent the last ten years under the 
tuition of that illustrious sculptor, has recently 
returned amongst us, and has been called to 
fill the station of Professor of Sculpture in our 
Academy of the Fine Arts. A high opinion 
of his skill and taste has been formed from his 


colossal statue of St. Luke the Evangelist ; | of 


and it is said that the first work on which his 
chisel will be employed, is a basto-relievo from 
a subject in Scandinavian mythology, which is 
intended to decorate the palace of Christians- 
burg.—Copenhagen, 6th March. 

Fulminating Silver—It has been ascertained 
that Bertholet’s fulminating silver is formed of 
oxide of silver and ammonia. 

Mode of Preserving Stuffed Animals,-_It is 
stated in the last Namber of the Journal des 
Connaissances Usuelles, that a ‘bladder §lled 


with rectified essence of turpentine, elgely | the 


tied, end placed in the cupboard in which are 
stuffed animals or birds, will effectually secyre 
them from the ravages of insects. The smell 
of the turpentine, evaporating through the 
bladder, destroys any inseets which may already 
exist, and will prevent the approach or pra 
duction of others, 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

#* We do not think it too much again to request 
us notices this part of pins, ea 
{uhich we are happy to devote gratuitously to the dif- 
of literary in’ ce), to authenticate their com. 
munications by their signatures. A score of hs 
are this Ln omitted in consequence of their being 

anonymous : 
The V e Wightiogsie -_ — aw Elizabeth 

Frances ‘avours, the Birth 

&c.—is nearly ready for pu feat — 
We have before us the second volume of the Life of 
ov (Mr. Murray's yrs Library), which we shal} 
no more at length next week: at all we shail 
say is, that it is in every respect equal to the preceding 
volume; .and it is hardly in our power to bestow higher 


praise. 

We have also on our table, and intended for a more 
detailed r . the second volume of the Library of En. 
tertaining Knowledge. Though not, perhaps, of so very 
en a character as the former, which treated of 
animal life, it is nevertheless full of amusing information 
on the subject of ‘‘ Timber Trees;” the whole being 
made extremely popular by the judicious introduction 
pleasant anecdotes and remarkable facts. 

We are to see that Mr. Planché, whose 
attention to costume has done so much for the stage, has 
announced a new work—viz. a Series of Designs for the 

tumes in Richard III. The publication, in quarto, 
will contain full-length delineations from the best con- 
temporary authorities, drawn on stone by C. F. Tomkins, 
and the letter-press descriptions, &c. . Planché, 

The author of the Opening of the Sixth Seal is about 
to publish a brief Essay, suggesting a more easy and prac- 
tical mode of acquiring kn will 
include instructions for a course of 
sued by the student. 

Poland.—In the year 1827 there were <a printing 

in Gallicia, viz. two at Lemberg, where six works 

the Polish | , and two in Bochina, where four 
works in the same lanyuage, were printed during the whole 
year. 
From the nineteen printing presses in Warsaw, there 
issued, in 1828, only 101 pu tions in the Polish lan. 
guage, exclusively of periodicals, almanacs, &c. 
the former were twenty-two novels, eleven scientific, 
thirteen poetical works. The books in foreign 
were—two in Latin, one in French, three in German, 
and one in Hebrew. The total number of periodicals in 
Warsaw is at present twenty.—Beck’s 

At Lissabon is now an 
ese laws, in six volumes 
red last year.—Ibid. 
lonumenta Steula.—A p 

Copenhagen, just published Thorlacius, contains, as 
a specimen of a collection of ‘* Monumenta Sicula,” which 
he is about to edit, an account of a Greek inscription 


to he pur- 


entire collection of 
folio, two of which 
of the university of 


MTidende, No: 6. 
» No. 6 ‘ 
The Rev. Dr. Burrow will yen ae a translation 
ofa German religious work, entitled, Stunden der An- 
dacht—Hours of ‘otion. : 

In the Press.—Craig-Millar Castle, and other Poems, by 
John Gordon Smith, M.D., M.R.S.L. 

8ST OF NEW BOOKS, 


LI 
Bacot on Syphilis, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Treatise on the Police 
and Crimes of the Metropolis, by the editer of the Cabinet 
Lawyer, 8vo. 126. bds.--Tytler’s Hi of Scotland, 
Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. bds.—Curtis on the. Deaf and Dumb, 8vo. 
10s. Gd. bds.—Sir Walter "s Works, with Lives of 
Author by Oldys.and Bireh, 8 vols, 8vo,—B 
tles, 8yo.—The British 


the Ac! 

Intelligencer, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Allwood’s Ki 

lation of St. John, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. bds.—Fuller on Jus- 
tification, 8vo. 10s. bds. — Lushington’s Journey from 
Calcutta to Europe, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds.—Bickersteth’s 
Christian Student, 12mo. 9s. bds. — Laseque’s French 
Grammar, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Sillery’s Vallery, a Poem, 
2 vols, 12mo, 10s. bds.—Franceeur’s Complete Mathe- 
matics, Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. bds, 














New Stamp-Office.—Poor Spagnoletti has 
enough ado to keep his band, especially his) 
horns, in order in the Opera orchestra. He 
was working away at a furious rate the other 
night with hands and feet: on which a wag 
observed, that the famous leader seemed to be 
establishing a New Stamp-Office. 

A Freedom,—In the room where the prin- 
cipal singers met previous to being led into the 
concert at Guildhall, are hung the documents 
of the freedoms presented by the city to dis- 
tinguished personages. Mdlle. Sontag, it is 
said, inquired what they were; and the gen- 
tleman who gave her the explanation, pointing 
accidentally to one of them over the place 
where she stood, added,—** That, for instance, 





is Prince Leopold’s freedom.” A little scene 
ensued. . 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1829. 
April. Thermometer. Barometer. 
29.83 to 29.80 


29,61 Stationary 





CHARLES H. ADAMS. 
51° 37’ 32’ N. 
- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ce) n’s letter shall receive the attention due to so 
i acommunication; and we shall be glad to hear 
farthe ftom the writer, with the plan which he s 
obligggly offers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
NCORPORATED LITERARY FUND 


F SOCIETY, under the immediate Patronage of His Majesty 
The Fortieth Anniversary Festival of this Society will be cele; 
——— the Freemasons’ Hall, on Wednesday, the 13th of May, 


- * Grace the DUKE eaomaaest. the President, will 


e the Chair. 
This Meeting is no’ d to the Members of the Society] 
The Company of any "hdtheomen or Gentleman who may feel ar 


an Institution esta 
us requir! 





in the ts. 
blished for the Relief of Men of ony a Genius 
its Assistance, is egg 


RWARDS. 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of nt William Clowes, Es 


ONS of te CLERGY. 


Phearsal of the Music to be performed at 
tival wittk oy on Tuesday, the 12th of May, in St. ears. 
Cathedral; ad the Anniversary will be held there on Thursday, | 
the lath of Fay, whena will be ed before His Royal 
Highness ‘rince Yorks the of @ the Archb’ 
of ry and the Bishops, 
anterliry an: 2 ra se 


Aldi Cler, b 
inte Felbw of Prins Colleges Cambridge, and Rector of St. 
Paul's, Medwell. 


STRWARDS. 
|| His Real Highness wae LEOPOLD of SAXE-COBOURG 


ime). 
The pees pas, ame the Marquess or a ~~ Aa , Gorkha, | 
of B 
Th Hon. the Earl of The Hon. snd Vers iter. Hen ry 
Di Right Hobart, of 


| Dudley 
The Hon. and Right _ ey Windso: 


Percy, D.D. Lord Bishop of | The Rev. Thomas Turton, D.D. 
Carlisle “tg time) —— Professor of Divinity 
The t Hon. Henry Goul- the University of Cam- 





hyd Henry Nelson Coleridy » Esq, 
} on. aaah Sete Frederick Freshfield, sq. 
ir Robert H. is Bt ie r James Gooden, > . F.S.A. 
on T. Thillion F.R.S. | Robert Jennin, $253 
and S.A e Rev. Dr. 
Sir r G, Duckett, Bart. F.R.S.| W. a Ct Esq. F.R.S. 


and 
D. Gilbert, Esq. M.P. Pres.| Dr. 
R.S. M. Thomas Sadler, Esq. M.P. 
Sir T. Lawrence, . RA. Rev. Dr. S 
Robert Blackmore, Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A. 
dren, Esq. F.A.S. 


J, Geo. Chil 

Dinner at Six precisely. 
to be had of the renias also of Mr. 
Inn Fields; 





Tickets, 20s. each, 
Snow, at Bog Soma amy ofthe Society, 4, Linooin’s 
and at the Bar of the Freemasons’ Tavern. 


burn, iP Chancellor of the bridge 
Exch The v. John Keate, D.D. 
The Rt. Jon. William Thomp- Hea 
son, M.P. Lord Mayor 
Sir nag 5 Dugdale Astiey, Bart. 


Sir Nicholas C. Tindal, M.P. 
His Majesty's Solicitor-Gene- Wiliam Wingfield, Esq. one 
of the Masters of the Court of 


wed Prebendary of Dur- 


ra 
John Bernard Bosanquet, Esq. Chancery 
eget eT ergeants- | John Dyneley, Esq. 
t 





The Music vit consist us of Asewoed's s Coronation Anthem, Pur- 
pov Ss 

ments ; Handel's ’s Hallelujah Chorus and Coronation Anthem, 
yy purposely for this Charity, by Dr. 








UFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 


SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. The Sixth Annuall 


Exhibition for the Sale of Works of Art by Living British Artists, 
is open to the Public every day, ine to oa 
Admittance, 


» logue, le. 
T.C. HOFLAND, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mali East. 


Boyce. Cond G Mr. Atwood will reetide at 
the Organ. Leader of the Band (which will consist — Mem- 
the Royal Society of Musicians), Mr. Cotten 
The Doors ad Cathedral will be opened on ane day at 
Eleven o’Cloc 


The Comtaitice, with the view of promoting the benefit of the 
Charity, respectfully beg scape to vag their hopes that, for 
admission into ey Chor, ne person will contribute less 
Half-a- Seat gale Contributions of Gold will admit each person to 
d Clesets. To the individual, the former small 





HE GALLERY of the SOCIETY off; 
PAINTERS in WATER ——— Pall Mall East, 
is now open orny day, from Nine till Seven. 


tance, doe 
maleate WILD, ee | 


HE CUOUGSES UM. The Public are 
of this 


invited to an I 








sist of a ee 
of St. Paul's, a Saloon for the 





HE EXHIBITION of LODGE’S 
PORTRAITS of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PER.- 
INAGES'*f GREAT BRI®AIN, from the Galleries -< i 
gen » the Nobility, and from Pubtic ps pene is ma 
from Nine till Six, at Messrs. eens and Lepard’s, 4, Pal 
Mall East, Corner of Suffolk 
_ Admittance by Tickets on! a. Sehich may be = free of expense, 
on application to Messrs. Harding and Lepard. 





INE ARTS. MONTGOMERY 
GALLERY, 208, Re; 

. Mr. J. a hen the Temes to —_- to Public 

nspection, T to illustrate Parts entgomery's 

merry gpa «The Werld before the Flood.” Open from | © 


Nine til 
1s-—Catal Gd. 





Donation can ae no object, whiist the aggregate is of the utmost 
im ce to the interests of the Charity. 
he whole of the Collections at St. Paul's Cathedral and Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Hall, will be by * te in 
ap) se the Children of necessitous Clergym: 

Ticket ickets for the Dinner on Thursday, the 14th of May, at Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Hall, to be had gratis, of Messrs. Rivington, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and at the First Fruits 
Office, Temple. 

Benef eetions, to this Charity will be thankfully received by 
—< Heywood Markland, Esq. 14, Paper Buildings, Temple, 
the jurer. 








In royal 4to. price 4/. 4s. 2d edition, 


OBINSON’S DESIGNS for ORNA. 
peenae VILLAS. 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Rural Architecture ; consisting of a Series 
of for Ornamental Cottages, Lodges, Dairies, &c. 4to. 
8d edition, price 3/. 3s. 

2. Designs for Ornamental Farm Buildings, | bc 
&c. Parts I. to VI. price 6s. each. 


ADVERTISERS. RS. BLACKWOOD’S 
EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
rculation of ee Manusine 


» which require 
nh ens 








YOUN NG, Dealer in Coins and Medals, 
(late Holborn), returns his sincere ee te 
Snead the Publicis for Favours, and res: tp 
cits a continuance of the same in future, at hisnew 
0. ; Tavistock Street, Covent ¢ Garden. 
N.B. Gentlemen wishing to complete their Sets of the Works 
of Thomas Snelting, may have most of the Parts separate, or the 
Work complete. 


as bet oo nterest and to pass from 
hasd for a much longer —~o aeaen chances of the Advertisements 
they contain preserved, read, and attended to, are thereby 
greatly increased. 


Advertisements eve insertet on the Seliowing terme +— 
Not exceeding Ten Lines 
Ten 








The late Mr. Canning. 
Nearly ready for publication, by Colnaghi, Son, and Co. Print 
veer to the King, Pali ‘Mati East, a whole-length 1 Portraé 


IGHT HON. GEORGE CANNING, 


His M. ty) from a Po- 
ture painted by Sar Tienes => P. i We and engraed 
in Tamed, 5 Steel, by C. Turner, Esq. A-R.As 

Price of the first proofs before the letters, 4/. 4s.; proofs wth 
the letters, 3/. 3s.; prints, 1/. lls. 6d. A finished proof may 
seen in the present Exhibition at Somerset House, and at the 
Publishers’ in Pall Mall East, where a Book is opened for the 
nsert ion of Subscribers. 


ROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER. fhe 
Tory Princi and Seaecnagnent ee, or Seeccubiigy 
c! c 
and cod Comal Sia abeut to withdraw from Busines, 
wenting with a Gentleman of Property and Orelit for 
_- entire a > The Newspaper has beet esta- 
blished upwards of Half a Century, and conducted with great 
Prosperity, and is now rapidly i ing in its C 
Advanticing Goopesiene, There is an qnotions Printisg Bec 
connected with ‘aper, which m: ought pmper, 
consi extended. Any : Gonttaonpn nay » can 
urchase (about 7000.) go 
importa a s Propentys mail Rody: ot a ans vantageows oppor- 
himself beneficially. 























‘or ae particul: y letter id, 
to Hurst, Chance, and wien A ?. nally TAT oT 


ry 
6 
0 
0 
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Bills stitched into the Work at Five Guineas for a whole Sheet, 
and at Four Guineas for a Half Sheet, or under. Of these, Eight 
Thousand Copies are required. 

Advertisements and Bi is to be left with Mr. Cadell, Ml, Strand, 
London, not later than the 8th; and at No. 17, Prince’s Street, 
Edinburgh, not later than the 16th of the Month. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED oe DAY. 
Price 10s. 6d. boards, with Eight Engra 
CONCISE HISTORY and "ANALYSIS 
ofall the PRINCIPAL STYLES apa yey oe age 
namely, Egyptian, Grecian, Reman, that of ~ ce iss.¢ 
the ey = Normans; iacluding a detai 
br is aie Sk sich of fhe Architecture of England, 


MATEUR. 
Published by eae Phillips, 3, Charing Cross. 


gj #0 the 





Lof all Taxes.—Price ls. 
A LETTER, addressed to His Grace the 
DUKE of WELLINGTON, on the Repeal of all ~yw 
with rer! to the ing also, the == 
vanta to be derived by the Landowner, and all lasses of 
His y's Subjects. 
By JOHN MATSON 
Printed for the Author, and sold by "Thomas Kelly, No. 17, 

Paternoster Row; and by all Bogksellexs in the British Eupine. 


Deser: 
of the Gath. % German, 


Pepe epe ora 
HE JOURNAL of. of M4 “NAT URALIST. 


Post 8vo, with Plates, 15s. 
2. Oxford and and Locke, by Lord Grenville. 


Bvo. de. 


3. The Botanical Miscellany, by Professor 


| Hooker, No. I. royal 8vo. 24 Plates, 10s. 6d. 


x," Account of Guatemala, by G. A. Thomp- 
eon, Hog. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

5. L’ Oratore Italiano, by the Marquess 
ot Senn 3d edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Second Expedition into the Interior of 

Afeica, by the late C in Ginpperseny with the Journal of Lan- 
der, his faithful Servant. 4to. 21. a8 


7. Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, by 
Lord John Russell. Vol. II. 4to. 2i. 10s, 

8. On the Effect ascribed to the Resumption 
ae Payments on Currency. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. 8v0, 


9. Protestant Securities Suggested, by the 
Right Hon. R. Wilmot Horton, M.P. 8vo. 6s. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with . Berean ora Sir Thomas More, and 


x Vie’ 
CouLoguiss on the PROGRESS and 
ROSPECTS of SOCIET 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Ese ‘LL. D. ~~ ypmaaaeaaaaa 
J Murray, Albemarie Street 

Books lately published by ae a 

L™ of BUONAPARTE, Vol. T. forming 
ae we I, of the Family Library, with Plates. Royal 18mo, 
2. Ireland, its Evils and their Remedies, by 


M. T. Sadler, M. P. 2d edition, 8vo. 12s. 


3. Speech of M. T. Sadler, M.P. on the Ca- 


n | tholic Question, post 8vo. 2s. 


| 4. Sermons preached in England. By Regi- 
| nald Heber, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 8vo. 9s 

5. Sermons preached in indie. ‘By Reginald 
Heber, Lord Bishop of Caloutta. 8vo, 9s. 

6. Transactions of the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature of the United Kingdom. Vol. I. Part Il. 4to. 2/. 2s, 





In 1 thick vol. 8vo. with 47 Maps, price 1/. 11s. 6d. boards, 


a new edition o! 
TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of the A aw KINGDOM, containing every City, 
Town, Meg = dogg » Parish, District, ged _ Place, “a 
England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the small Islands 


pendent. 
By BENJAMIN PITTS CAPPER, Esq. 
Of the Secretary of State’s Office. 
London: Printed for Sir Richard Phillips and Co.; and 
to be had of all Booksel! ers. 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards, the 18th edition, with» 
Additions and Improvements. Bor oa best 
Authorities, by A. PICQUOT, 


E GENERAL ‘GAZETTEER; or, 


considerable 
most recent 





ires, Ki 8, States, a Cittes, 
Town Fo } ape fees Ttrboars, Rn ers, Lakes, ‘Mountains, Capes, 
“be we Bo 


oma ;w ity 

Natural Pi ta, Country; the overmanyaty Cus- 
toms, Manners, and Religion of the Inhabitants; the Trade, 

and © of the Ci and ‘Towns, with 
their Langlade end Latitude, aoe and hs and Distance in English 
Miles from important Remarkabie Events by 
which th ial ge aT 

by R. "BROOKES, i. 

London : Peineed, Ons 5 by coed JN ns Lang. 
man and Co.; Waltaker ace Baldwin and aay + Rich- 
ardson; J. and Ae 2:8 o Te been J. M. Riauea. 
ers eee Go. J- Booth and Sons; 
pave wd and Co.; H. ;H ona €o.; Lioyds ; 

Simpkin and Co.; J Bancan: fi —. 6 ee ae and 
Co.; W. Masons 4: Senter 3 
J. Wicksteed ; J. sheng © G. Walon Tesdemorte: She: Wigh man 
and Ce. ; F. J. Masen; Mor: Dowding; T. Bum- 
a and J. ‘ Wilase ork; and Deightons, Cam- 


In foo! Bvo. 78. 6d. 
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zy JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. 
John Murray, Albematle Street. 











Price Six Shillings, 


HE FORBIGN REVIEW. 
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ontents : ty . Russia, Turkey, and India—II. Creuzer ; 
Symbolism, and Mythology of the Greeks—III. hes itock’s Life 
and Iv. K arten, Arabian Literatur Macieiow- 
ski, History of Roman Law—VI. Voltaire—V iI. The Disputes 
f | of Brunswick and Hanover—VIII. Guizot, English Revolution 
of 1688—JX. to XIV. Short Reviews of the newest Classical, 
Polish, French, Italian, and Spanish Publications— 

XV. Net Necrology ; Gi Hassel, Schlegel. 
Black, Young, and oung, | 2, Tavistock ey Covent Garden ; 
. Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marlborough Street. 
_ No. Vv I. will ae, 


n By. vo. price 10s, 6d. 
rants on ee ii with a View to 
a on Practical Greunds, a System of Rules for 
the Prevention and Care of the Diseases incident to a Disordered 
State of ¢he Digestive Functions. 
By J. A. PARIS, M.D. poe 
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Printed for Thomas eer iearge Others |, 88, Fleet Street. 
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Me ot hos Sl with ~ pt Uk m7 aay Noga Russell, 
ir. uss 
pean wna ‘Master of Charter House Sehool, London. " 
TLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
with Maps — Plans, illustrative of the most 
and Roman H s. To which is added, a 
cal Table, from the Creation of the World to the End “of the 
lopennesian War. In 1 vol. 4to. half-bound, price 2. 12a. 6d. 
outlined. 


The Same, without IMlustrations, 4to. half- 
bound, price 1. 4s. 
The Same, on a reduced Scale, for the Use 
of Schools, half-bound, price 19s. a 
and Plans, illustrative of 
m , second edition, pri i 122. e meptiien, 
——_____—., illustrative of Herodotus, 
8vo. boards, second edition, price 188. 
—__—___—, illustrative of Livy, 8vo. 
price 19s. boards. 
early ready for publication, 
Maps and Plans, illustrative of ‘Polybius. 
illustrative of Xenophon’s 
illustrative of ph age 


———— 
In this Work ~ best ities have been 
the Charts b; Smyth, aa by the yy the Admiralty. 


History of Greece. 


Divinity % 
Questions on ou castes price 4s containing 


— — Articles of the Church of England. 
Answers to the Questions on the Articles. 


Questions on Herodotus, 2d edition, price v. 
4s. boards. 
Thucydides, 2d edition, price : 


— Livy, Book 21 to me SV aew ls. Broken 
Aldrich’s Logic, with Refer. | Truth 


4s. boards. 
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exes so itin aenl panier Malition, Yeaed tooteavel; So. Ob 


Key to the Grelane n Logic, 12mo. 
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om Analysis ot she ilrort Bodks of the 
Old Testament, with and References to the most approved 
phe a ty e 
The Articles of the Church of England, wich 
Notes compiled from Sy Wiad s of the most 


book containsa orthodox exposi- 
beta apery ae - r 
otherwise than Gseful, not only as a book 
for those who have not leisurefor 
Remembrancer, Dec. 
Historical Introdustion to the several Books 
of the Old and New T. pi = the most eminent 





Divines of the Church of 


Manual of f Divinity, in 2 vols, 18mo. extra | &c 


sets la uel it on 


“4 chet, Date d 


Natural Theol by William Pale 
Mustrated by « Series 


oad Sreemaieny Nog By 
lames Paxton, Member nt Surgeons, “Lon- | from 
» 2 vols. Svo. Stustreen with 41 
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